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Distribution of Authority in County Areas. 


peaitiky conditions of 

¢3) government which 
give the greatest 
liberty consistent 
with order take a 
good deal of finding 
out. Neither abso- 
lute control, on the 
one hand, nor unre- 
stricted liberty, on 
the other, can be enjoyed in this country, or 
perhaps in any other; and statesmen have to 
find a medium condition of practical working 
in which people can live without injury to 
each other. English statesmen have perhaps 
been, in general, as successful in the search 
for this medium condition of government as 
those of any country— perhaps more so; and, 
although it can hardly be said that it has yet 
been positively attained, we may at least say 
that the condition of liberty with order has 
been attained in a degree sufficient to warrant 
hope in the future, even without respect to 
the Local Government Act, which has now 
received the royal assent, and by which it is 
enacted that representatives of each county in 
England and Wales shall take upon them- 
selves—thus relieving the Imperial Govern- 
ment from—as much control as_ possible. 
This system of government may have the 
effect, in course of time, of lessening the 
necessity of any control at all; for the ex- 
ercise of such control as is consistent with 
the amount of liberty demanded is not a 
Pleasure but a duty, and naturally tends 
towards its own reduction to a minimum, 
and eventually to the extinction of control 
altogether, as being no longer necessary. 
But at present authority cannot be wholly 
Withdrawn, and the new Act only transfers 
the administrative duties in counties from the 
magistrates to new authorities to be created 
by the people of each county. The authority 
of the Crown in a county is committed 
chiefly to two persons, the Lord Lieutenant 
and the Sheriff, the first for military and the 
second for civil purposes. The Lord Lieu- 
tenant has now but little concern with mili- 
tary business, except that of the ordering of 
the militia of the county, but another office, 
a distinct one, is usually conferred upon him, 
under the authority of which he appoints the 
Clerk of the Peace. He also, as Lord 
Lieutenant, nominates the county magistrates 
for appointment by the Lord Chancellor. 
These meet four times a year, constituting at 








those times the Court of Quarter Sessions. The 
magistrates at Quarter Sessions sit for two 
distinct purposes, judicial and administrative. 
Their jurisdiction in criminal cases extends to 
all offences except a few of the worst, which 
are reserved for trial before Judges of the 
Supreme Courts, who attend a circuit of 
county towns for that purpose. [xcept 
these, the magistrates at Quarter Sessions, or 
General Sessions of the Peace, are the 
judicial authority in each county, and they 
also conduct the administrative and financial 
business, and take charge of the bridges, the 
court-houses and _ shire-halls, and of all 
public buildings and the county property 
generally; and by special appointment of 
sessions in divisions of the county, they 
grant licences for public-houses, locomotives 
on roads, slaughter-houses, and to persons 
requiring licences for various occupations ; 
and they provide industrial and reformatory 
schools, protect wild fowl and, fish, do other 
administrative work, appoint various officers, 
and levy the county rate upon the several 
parishes. 

The distance of a Quarter Sessions town 
from most parts of the county is so con- 
siderable that to accommodate people and 
bring justice nearer home the county is 
divided into petty-sessional divisions, in each 
of which two or more magistrates hold more 
frequent meetings. To constitute a petty- 
sessional division, at least five magistrates 
must reside within it. The whole area of 
England and Wales is 37,239,351 acres. If 
we take from this the town areas, or, rather, 
the areas of the boroughs, the remainder will 
be the area of the counties proper, so called now 
that under the new Act certain large boroughs 
are constituted counties of themselves under 
the name of county boroughs; but in the 
deductions we shall make, we take, besides 
the county boroughs, all those which have a 
separate Commission of the Peace, and in 
most of which a Court. of Quarter Sessions is 
held, but not in all. Having deducted the 
town area from the area of the county in each 
case, we get the large country area which is 
divided into petty-sessional divisions, includ- 
ing the small towns. It was originally pro- 
posed by the Local Government Bill to divide 
these country areas into districts according to 
population, but several independent members 
of the House of Commons pointed out that in 
apportioning the county into districts, each 
returning. one member to the County Council, 
the area of each district should be regarded 
as well as the population, and the following 





particulars will show how much that is 
needed. The Bill was accordingly amended 
in this respect, and those who are charged | 
with the duty of marking out the boundaries 
of the new districts are directed by the Act 
to take into account the area as well as the 
population of each. 

To begin with the most northern counties, 
Northumberland has an area, after deducting 
that of the towns, as before mentioned, of 
5,520 acres per thousand of the population. 
Durham has an area, after deducting town 
areas, of 1,340 acres per thousand of the 
country population. Cumberland has an area 
which is at the rate of 4,510 acres per 
thousand ; and Westmoreland an area at the 
rate of 9,860 acres per thousand of the popu-' 
lation. Yorkshire has—taking the three 
Ridings together—an area of 2,540 acres per 
thousand. 

In the North Midland counties: Derby- 
shire has an area which is at the rate of 
1,870 acres per thousand of the country popula- 
tion ; Nottinghamshire, 2,810 acres ; Leicester- 
shire, 2,560 acres; Rutland, 4,420; Lincoln- 
shire, 4,970 acres per thousand. 

In the West Midland counties: Glouces- 
tershire has an area of 2,390 acres per thou- 
sand of its country population ; Herefordshire, 
5,460 acres ; Shropshire, 4,530 acres per thou- 
sand. Staffordshire has, after deducting the 
town areas, an area of one acre per head of 
the population. Worcestershire has, simi- 
larly, an area of 1,740 acres per thousand. 
Warwickshire has 2,190. 

In Monmouthshire and Wales : Monmouth- 
shire has an area of 2,140 acres per thousand 
of its country population; Glamorganshire, 
1,400 acres; Carmarthenshire, 5,200 acres; 
Pembroke, 5,760 acres ; Cardiganshire, 7,160 
acres; Breconshire, 8,880 acres; Radnor- 
shire, 11,750 acres ; Montgomeryshire, 8,110 
acres; Flint, 2,120 acres; Denbighshire, 4,400; 
Merionethshire, 7,390 acres; Carnarvonshire, 
3,340 acres; and Anglesey, 3,760 acres. 

In the North-Western counties : Cheshire 
has an area, reckoned in the same way, of 
1,650 acres per thousand of population ; but 
Lancashire has a country population of 1°37 
per acre. 

In the South-Western counties: Devon- 
shire has an area of 4,090 acres per thousand 
of population, deducting the areas and popula- 
tions of towns as before; Cornwall, 3,060 
acres ; Somersetshire, 2,660 acres; Dorset- 
shire, 4,170 acres; and Wiltshire, 3,690 
acres. 





In the South Midland counties: Oxford- 
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shire has an area of 3,420 acres per thousand ; 
Buckinghamshire, 2,910 ; Northamptonshire, 
2,860; Huntingdonshire, 3,850; Bedfordshire, 
2,790 ; Cambridgeshire, 3,520 ; Hertfordshire, 
2,190 acres. Middlesex is mostly a town area. 

In the South-Eastern counties: Surrey has 
an area of 1,510 acres, Kent 1,150, Sussex 
2,820, Hampshire 2,900, and Berkshire 
3,290 acres, per thousand of the country popu- 
lation. 

In the Eastern Counties: Essex has an 
area, deducting town areas and populations, 
of 1,820 acres per thousand of the population ; 
Norfolk, 4,500 acres ; Suffolk, 3,130 acres. 

It was very proper therefore, seeing these 
great differences of area per thousand of the 
population, that the Local Government Bill 
should have been amended in respect of area, 
whatever may be said of the other amend- 
ments which have been made, some of which, 
we believe, were not improvements, but the 
contrary. But, if the same population had 
been taken in each district, the carrying out 
of the Act in some of the counties would have 
been very inconvenient, to say the least of it ; 
and, even doing the best they can, when the 
divisions come to be made, there will be an 
inconveniently large area in some of the 
counties. The Court of Quarter Sessions is 
to divide the county area before November 
8 next, excepting the larger boroughs, into 
districts, each of which is to return one mem- 
ber to the County Council. In pursuance 
of the powers conferred upon them by the 
Act, the Local Government Board have 
issued orders determining the number of 
the county councillors for each county, and 
their apportionment between the boroughs 
anc the rest of the county. 

The judicial business of a county remains 
with the justices of the peace, but the ad- 
ministrative and financial business is to be 
transferred to the new County Councils. If 
to these new bodies suitable persons be 
elected, and if the administration of public 
business be carried on satisfactorily, the 
transfer to them of the sanitary business of 


the Boards of Guardians may hereafter be 
made. 








The whole of England and Wales, it is well 
known, is divided at present into sanitary 
areas of two definitions, Urban and Rural, the 
Urban districts being the municipal boroughs, 
the Local Board districts, and those formed 
under special Acts of Parliament and presided 
over by Town Commissioners ; while the Rural 
sanitary districts are, in general, coextensive 
with the unions presided over by the Boards 
of Guardians. These include, in many cases, 
urban areas of considerable extent, but not 
defined as Urban, and to which the provisions 
of the Public Health Act, 1875, in respect of 
Urban districts, do not apply. The new Act 
intends to disturb existing areas of sanitary 
administration as little as possible; indeed, 
intends purposely to leave them as they are, 
but the Urban districts in the Rural areas will 
each form a division of the county govern- 
ment if it has sufficient population, or 
be combined with others in forming one; or, 
perhaps, be divided, if containing a greater 
population than is sufficient to return one 
member tothe County Council; and the Unions, 
or present Rural sanitary districts will be 
divided into wards, under the name of electoral 
divisions. 

A county borough will in all respects be 
apart from the county proper, and will be 
divided into electoral divisions by the Town 
Council. In the rest of the county the elec- 
toral divisions will be made by the magis- 
trates at quarter sessions, except in the case 
of boroughs returning more than one coun- 
cillor, in which case the Town Council is to 
make the divisions. 

The number of county councillors for each 
county having been determined by the Local 
Government Board, and stated to the local 
authorities, it will be in most cases a task of 

eat labour for the Chairmen of Quarter 
Sessions and the Clerks of the Peace to 
apportion them and define the electoral divi- 
sions of the counties; that is, if done with 
judgment and a due regard to the convenience 
of electors, as well as to area. Town Councils 
will have an easier task, but in the larger 
areas there are difficulties which do not arise 
in towns. 





ON THE SKIRTS OF EXMOOR. 


SITE architecture of a district which 
aw is chiefly famous by its other 
merits is never without interest. 
Men must have had dwelliugs, they 
must (in ancient days, at least) have gone 
to church; some of them would be powerful 
and would fortify their houses, some would 
be pious and adorn their churches ; while in 
later days, when the need for new castles and 
churches grew less pressing, they bestowed 
the wealth which once fiowed into ecclesi- 
astical coffers upon the adornment of their 
own homes. Exmoor itself offers but little 
architecture of any kind, but where its long 
and lofty undulations approach the Bristol 
Channel at its north-east extremity, the hand 
of man has conquered the sterility of the soil; 
the bright yellow of the cornfield runs up the 
sides of the irregular hills in every direction, 
biting deep into the green and brown of moor- 
land; and here, amid the valleys, or on the 
few flat places by the sea, or half-way 
up the hills, are to be found many villages 
and sundry small towns. It must be con- 
fessed that the vernacular architecture of this 
part of the world exhibits very little detail. 
The materials were not kindly, and money 
probably was scarce, for the stony ribs of 
Exmoor are widely different from the rich 
pasturage land of the Huntspill Level, and 
would afford but a bare subsistence where the 
latter would grant a handsome competence. 
The cottages are plain white-washed struc- 
tures; nevertheless, from the irregularity of 
their disposition, and the geniality of the 
climate, which allows shrubs and flowers to 
grow in great luxuriance in their little gardens, 
they combine to form villages of great 
beauty, the charm of which, however, — 
rather to the painter than to the architect. 
But still, architecture is to be found with but 
little seeking, and every church, at any rate, 1s 
worth a visit. 
Some of the churches are important build- 
ings, such as those at Dunster and Minehead, 
the former of which derives its character 
from having been partly a conventual church, 
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while the latter owes its size to the prosperity | 


of the town, which was in former days a con- 
siderable seaport. Other churches owe their 
beauty to private munificence, whilst others, 
again, have nothing much to boast of, and 
have hard work to keep from decay what 
little they have. 

One of the most curious churches in the 
neighbourhood is that of Culbone. It serves 
no village, but only a scattered parish. It is 
situated in a wooded ravine which cuts into 
the mighty side of Exmoor, where it descends 
abruptly to the waters of the Bristol Channel. 
At some 300 ft. or 400 ft. above the sea a 
little plateau finds room for itself in this 
ravine, and on the plateau are a tiny church 
and churchyard. To the east and the west 
the woods rise steeply almost from the 
boundary of the churchyard. Southwards the 
eleft ascends more gradually, while northwards 
the ground falls at once to the rocky, pebbly 
shore. The church itself, of which we here 
give a sketch plan, is a rude structure, 
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and contains rude work, but it is nearly all 
Medieval. Thenave is 21 ft. long and 12 ft.6in. 
wide, the chancel is 13 ft. 9 in. long and 10 ft. 
wide. The accommodation is for twenty-five 
persons, including parson and clerk. Dividing 
this mighty nave from the chancel is a 
fifteenth-century oak screen. In the nave 
are a few bench-ends of corresponding date, 
and a closed pew of the time of James [. for 
the lord of the manor: there is also a stone 
font. The roof of the nave is original, but 
‘the chancel seems to have been rebuilt. The 
equipments of the place are tolerably complete, 
but it must be confessed that the workmanship 
isrough. The idea is good enough, but the 
way in which it is carried out resembles a 
schoolboy’s copy of a copper-plate heading. 
Ft should be remembered that until recently 
there was no carriage-road to the church at 
all—nothing better than a bridle-path for 
pack-horses. It is, therefore, not so wonder- 
ful to find the work rough as to find it there 
at ail, and many a church of greater preten- 
sions (few, indeed, could have less) is not so 
rich in Medieval features as thistiny structure 
that hangs hidden in the fringe of Exmoor. 
The nearest village to Culbone is Porlock, a 
quaint place of very ancient date, but offering 
little for architectural sketching. The church 
itself is somewhat dreary, and but for its 
monuments would have few attractions. Of 
course it has its history, written in fragments 
of various dates, and to decipher such 
writing, wherever it may occur, is a pastime 
affording great interest, but the interest is 
not akin to that roused by a beautiful piece 
of detail. The monuments at Porlock are 
three. First there is a cross-legged warrior 
in a recess; but there is a certain amount of 
sameness about cross-legged warriors in 
recesses, so that the visitor is more likely 
to find himself in the chancel, where 
there is a finely- panelled altar - tomb, 
or at the east end of the nave, where is 
a very elaborate tomb to a knight and his 
lady. There are no means of identifying the 
founder of this fine monument supplied by 
the work itself, but from other sources it has 
been found to commemorate John, Baron 
Harrington of Aldingham, who died in 1417, 
and his wife, who died in 1472. The work- 
manship is of a high order of merit, and the 
detail and ornamentation are most delicate ; 
unfortunately, rough usage has caused much 
mutilation, and the bodily removal of the 
whole tomb from its original site has led to 
the crippling of the canopy. Fine as is the 





e y 
work here, it must nevertheless rank second 


to that lavished on the monument to Ralph 
Greene, in Lowick Church, Northamptonshire, 
who died about 1420. 

A much more interesting church is 
that of Selworthy, about two miles distant. 
Very pleasant it is to step from the blazing 
sunshine into the cool and spacious interior, 
to examine the ribbed roofs with their 
hundreds of carved and coloured bosses, repre- 
senting the wheel of St. Catharine, the Lamb, 
the Dove, and a long series of saints, apostles, 
and angels; and, perhaps, amid the hum of a 
thousand flies dancing in the tracery of a 
sunlit window, to attempt a sketch of the 
delightful oak cornice of the south aisle (see 
sketch), where the flowing foliage of Perpen- 
dicular times is already taking upon itself the 
airs of the Renaissance. Over the south porch 
isa chamber. Surely it was a parvise once, 
devoted to the use and comfort of the parish 

riest, but when the priest had departed, the 
Reatdstnnt lord of the manor stepped in, and, 
breaking out an opening into the church, con- 
verted the room into a manor-pew, where his 
Worship could worship at his Worship’s ease, 


Z| and look down, actually as well as metaphori- 


cally, on the common people below. Now, how- 
ever, the lord of the manor has relinquished 
his lofty seat, and the little chamber is used 
asa vestry. On the walls of the church are 
many monuments, several of the most remark- 
able dating from the time when long epitaphs 
were in fashion. The parson of the time, 
William Fleete, who died in 1617, seems to 
have had a gift in the making of epitaphs. 
He wrote his own “ in swanlike sort,” and not 
improbably wrote that to Philip Stennings, 
who died in 1589. At any rate, they are both 
composed in the pedantic spirit of that con- 
temporary of their author—Holofernes in 
“ Love’s Labours Lost.” They are couched 
in Latin verse and in English verses trans- 
lating the Latin. They are too long to be 
given here, but in the first two lines of one of 
them we catch a note that would harmonise 
with the music of Shakspeare’s sonnets :— 


If inwarde givtes of minde thou doe respecte, 
If he innobled be that so is decte, 


then must Philip Stennings be a nobleman, 
and so forth. If the sermons of this reverend 
poet were as long in proportion as his 
epitaphs, he must verily have stood in need of 
the usual hour-glass, both to remind him of 
the limit of human endurance, and of the fact 
that one hour less intervened between him 
and another opportunity of recording the 
virtues of the aged among his hearers. The 
stand that panache contained the hour-glass 
of the time still remains (see sketch), and is 
fixed to the pulpit. 

The work about the church generally is 
good, and outside unusual attention has been be- 
stowed upon the label terminations (see sketch), 
which, by this slight exercise of ingenuity, 
are removed from the commonplace. By a 
minute attention to small details such as this 
almost any building, no matter how plain, can 
be transported from the dreary wastes of 
“building” to the sacred enclosure of “ Archi- 
tecture.” There is here, as in most of the 
villages in the neighbourhood, a churchyard 
cross (see sketch). A fewsteps below the church 
lies the green, round which are scattered a few 
picturesque cottages, with rustic porches and 
creeper-covered walls, within which various old 
retainers of the owner of the soil pass the 
remaining years of their lives in peace and 
comfort. From the churchyard itself a wide 
view is obtained across the valley on to the 
great brown sides of Dunkery Beacon, at the 
foot of which lies Luckham; while to the left, 
in another valley, is Wotton Courtenay. The 
church at Luckham (or, more picturesquely, 
Luccombe), rivals Selworthy in its lofty pro- 
portions, but it has not so many interesting 
features, a panelled altar-tomb, removed to 
the tower, being the chief. The base of the 
churchyard cross still remains, but the cross 
itself is gone. 

Wotton Courtenay has been more fortunate 
in this respect, and it retains a cross with 
a base of unusual elaboration (see sketch). 
Inside the church there are, again, some 
carved bosses to the roof, whereon appear a 





winged bull, a winged lion, a cockatrice, a 
pelican in her piety, and other symbols. In- 
corporated with the nave piers are some good 
Perpendicular niches, but the saints that once 
stood within them have disappeared. A 
panelled font, a holy-water stoup in the 
south porch, and one or two other features, 
serve to raise Wotton Courtenay above 
the ordinary level of village churches, 
and render it better worth a _ visit 
than, for instance, the adjacent church of 
Timberscombe, where, however, there is a 
very good rood-screen. Beyond the churches 
in these villages, there is but little building 
with any architectural interest. Many of 
the cottages have moulded windows and door- 
frames, mostly of wood, but when you have 
drawn the section of the moulding you have 
exhausted the interest they offer. But for 
a holiday, where a good walk over the breezy 
hills is rendered all the pleasanter for having 
a church as its bourne, few villages are better 
adapted than those on the skirts of Exmoor. 








NOTES. 


EK gather from some papers sent 
to us for examination that the 
sewage of Forfar is satisfactorily 
disposed of on land at the rate 

of 500 or 600 persons per acre. The popula- 

tion is 15,000, and the area of land appro- 
omen is 24 acres. The Medical Officer of 
ealth of Forfar, Dr. Murray, read before the 

British Medical Association at Glasgow lately 

a sanitary history of the scheme of sewerage 

of the town, and approved of its working 

during the last ten years. The ground was 
laid out for the disposal of the sewage by 

Mr. J. Bailey Denton, C.E., in 1877. ‘The 

effluent water is satisfactory, clear, and free 

from smell. Three families reside on the 
land, and in no instance has disease been 
traceable to the mode of sewage - disposal. 

The whole extent of the land belonging to the 

sanitary authority is 40 acres, but of this 

only 24 acres have yet been appropriated. If 
we remember rightly, Mr. Bailey Denton 
urged the Forfar sanitary authority a few 
years ago to extend the application of the 
sewage to the whole of the 40 acres, in which 
case there would be 300 or 400 persons per acre; 
but as the sanitary conditions and the financial 
conditions of the present state of things are both 
satisfactory, the Town Commissioners do not 
appear to have yet thought it necessary to do 
so. The income from the “farm,” for the 
year ending last May, was 432/., and the ex- 

enditure 350/., leaving a surplus of 821. 

eventeen acres are laid out for broad irriga- 

tion, and seven are formed into level ridges 
and furrows, the ridges being planted and the 
sewage admitted to the furrows intermittently, 
the plants taking up what they need, and the 
greater part of the sewage filtering through 
the ground; the effluent water passing off by 
drains laid for the purpose. By this inter- 
mittency of application, and consequent aéra- 
tion, the oxidation of the putrescible organic 
matter of the sewage is effected. The irri- 
gated part of the land is on the catchwater 
system, the gutters following the contour of 
the land. When one of them is filled, the 
sewage overflows its edge and runs down 
towards the next one, which is again filled to 
overflowing. The filtration area is laid out 
in a series of level terraces of ridges and 
furrows. Frost never interferes with the 
absorption of the sewage on this area. Dr. A. 
P. Aitken, of Edinburgh, made an analysis in 
July last of the sewage as it came from the 
town and after it had passed through the 
land, which showed that the solid matter in 
solution was reduced from 37°5 to 36°5; the 
chlorine was reduced from 5°2 to 3°7; the free 
ammonia from 69 to 0°12; the albuminoid 
ammonia from 2°5 to 0°78; the organic sus- 
pended matter from 21 to none, and the in- 
organic suspended matter from 23°5 to none. 








AST year we gave some description of 

the neighbourhood of Overstrand, near 

Cromer, as an ideal seaside place for those 

who like a fine beach and sea, without a 
Cc 
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crowd of lodging-houses and a “ promenade.” 
In another column we note a sale of building 
lots on the “Overstrand Estate,” which pro-, 
bably signalises the close of this primitive 
fishing-village stage of Overstrand, and its 
entry in no long time into the “ fashionable 
watering-place” category. The demand for 
residences here, at all events during the seaside 
season, is almost certain to increase; and to 
many, no doubt, the change will seem an 
“improvement.” The few houses already 
built, it must be said, are in a picturesque 
style, which it is to be hoped will be con- 
tinued throughout; and the building-lots have 
been laid out so as to leave a good deal of 
space between the houses, partly to be appro- 
priated to lawn-tennis ground. The main 
terraces also are laid out, as they should 
be, at right-angles to the sea, so as to give 
the sea-breeze free access up the roads. 
We observe, however, that nothing was said, 
in the recommendations appended to the 
auctioneers’ announcement, as to either water- 
supply or drainage. Water-supply at present 
is from local wells—a somewhat doubtful 
source in a district where, in all the old 
houses, the privy and cesspool system is in 
full force. What is the scheme proposed for 
the drainage of the new property we are not 
informed. What we do know is that 
close to the top of the gangway lead- 
ing down the cliffside to the beach 
there is a large grid, out of which proceed 
odours of a very threatening description, and 
which has been adroitly placed at the very 
spot close to which every visitor must pass on 
the way to and from the beach. We presume 
this represents the “ventilation” of a cess- 
ool, which is the main receptacle of such 
rainage as there is. Those who are respon- 
sible for the laying out of the new building 
estate should see to this: cesspool emanations 
on the cliff form a serious discount to sea- 
breezes and bathing on the beach. 





Bppewsuy- which was as crowded as usual 

at the commencement of the season, has 
been suffering from scarcity of water, owing, 
as we were informed, to a partial breakdown 
in the water-company’s supply: a difficulty 
which has caused a partial exodus of its 
guests ; not without reason, if many of them 
were reduced to drinking of the water of the 
well behind the life-boat house, which it would 
require much filtering power to bring into 
a desirable state for home consumption. 
The popularity of Cromer itself at present it 
is not very easy to understand; the two or 
three old, narrow, twisting streets or lanes, 
without footwalks, which form the main part 
of the old town, are curious and picturesque ; 
but the new extension of the town westward 
has resulted, for the present, in the creation of 
a desolate and dreary quarter, in which large, 
staring, new terraces of brick alternate with 
melancholy tracts of waste land, covered 
with rubbish. In time, probably, this trans- 
ition stage will be passed through, and Cromer 
will come out as a kind of Norfolk-coast 
Brighton. There is one serious point, how- 
ever, which ought to be considered in con- 
nexion with this work of transformation, 
namely, the rights and interests of the 
native fishing population. We regret to 
learn, from the independent testimony 
of several of the fishermen, that while 
their small houses are being ruthlessly con- 
demned and pulled down to make way for 
new terraces of lodging-houses, no steps are 
being taken to build elsewhere any such cot- 
tages as these men and their families require, 
and can afford to rent. We were assured 
that in not a few cases the fishing families 
who had been turned out of their original 
homes had no_ resource at all but 
to club together, two or three families 
in a house; and that they view the progress 
of “improvement ” with great anxiety. This 
is not as it should be. If not a legal, it is, at 
least, a moral duty incumbent on those who 
have the building operations at Cromer in 
their hands to see that the original inhabi- 
tants are not thrust aside and left practically 


of literature on the subject of the 
Theseion at Athens is by Dr. W. Miller, 
in. a.pamphlet on the Metopes of the 
Theseion in relation to vase paintings re- 
preening the same subjects (“ Die Theseus 
fetopen vom Theseion zu Athen in ihrem 
Verhaltniss zur Vasenmalerei.” Gottingen, 
1888). The conclusions Dr. Miller comes to 
are briefly these. Out of one hundred and 
thirty vases, which represent the exploits of 
Theseus, the possible influence of the metopes 
can only be detected in thirteen. These vases 
can all be dated later than 430 B.c. The pre- 
sumption is, therefore, that the metopes were 


not set up before that date. We donot attach 


much importance to an argument based on the 
relation between monumental sculpture and the 
art of vase-painting, but it may be observed 
that such evidence as there is seems to point to 
the same conclusion that Dr. Dérpfeld arrived 
at on independent architectural grounds, 2.e., 
that the temple is no Theseion at all; that 
it was set up at a date midway between the 
building of the Parthenon and the temple at 
Sunium, and therefore had nothing whatever 
to do with Cimon’s fetching of the bones of 
Theseus from Sciron. 





[ the Mittheilingen of the German 

Archeological Institute (“ Romische 
Abtheilung,” ii., 2, 1888), Dr. Worters pub- 
lishes a very interesting bust from the Her- 
culanean Villa. This bust has been long well 
known, but, from a careless reading of the 
inscription, has been called Archimedes. From 
a facsimile of this inscription which Dr. 
Worters gives, there can be no doubt that 
“ Archidamos” must be read in place of 
Archimedes. The famous mathematician 
gives place to the not less famous Spartan 
king, Archidamos III. It is surprising that 
the bust could ever have been held to be 
Archimedes, for it is the portrait of a. 
man in armour, with sword-belt over his 
shoulder. The type of face is just what 
would be expected of the rough and valiant 
Spartan, and, moreover, the hair accords 
strictly with the Spartan custom. Plutarch, 
describing a statue of Lysander, remarks that 
the hair and beard were long, both after the 
ancient fashion. Lycurgus is reported to have 
said that “long hair made the handsome more 
beautiful and the ugly more terrible.” Dr. 
Worters has devoted much time to the ex- 
amination of Roman portrait busts, and he is. 
doing excellent work; there must be countless. 
instances of busts with wrong inscriptions, and 
busts with no inscriptions at all, which might 
be identified. 





BOUT seventy years ago three old houses 
stood by the western verge of Green- 

wich Park. Of these, Montague House had 
belonged to John, Duke of Montague, and 
assed to his kinsman, Henry, third Duke of 
uccleuch, who, in 1767, married the Lad 
Elizabeth, daughter to George, Duke of Mon- 
tague. In 1798 it was rented by the Princess 
of Wales (Queen Caroline), who was ap- 
“weary Ranger of the Park in 1806, and lived 
ere until 1810. Montague House was pulled 
down, by the Prince Regent’s commands, in 
1815. The adjoining mansion—latterly known 
as Brunswick House—was for a while occu- 
ied by the Princess’s mother, Augusta, the 
owager Duchess of Brunswick, who, in 
1807, bought the remainder of the lease from 
Major-General Richard, son of Sir Edward, 
Hulse, Bart. Brunswick House, as held from 
the Crown, had been leased in 1694 to one 
Nicholas Lock, merchant (teste Lysons), the 
land being described as a plot of ground 
on which were three houses lately built by 
Andrew Snape. In 1753, Philip, Earl of 
Chesterfield, purchased the assignment of part 
of this ground whereon stood the house—at 
that time belonging to Dr. Stephen Waller. 
Lord Chesterfield improved and enlarged the 
house, and for many years used it as a country 
seat. He styled it “La Petite Chartreuse,” 
perhaps because East Greenwich manor, which 
once belonged to St. Peter's Abbey at 
Ghent, had, as an alien possession, been granted 


HE most recent contribution to the mass 





Ear! of Chesterfield, assigned it in 1782 to 
the above-named General Hulse, who, two 
years later, obtained an extension of the 
Crown lease for seventeen years, to run from 
1816; but he died, in Spain, in 1812, Bruns- 
wick, or Chesterfield, House was taken for 
the Princess Sophia of Gloucester, King 
George III’s niece, who was appointe 


Ranger in 1816, and lived here until her: 


death on Nov. 29, 1844. Tradition places the. 
first meeting between Frederick Prince 
of ‘Wales and ‘his bride, Augusta of 
Saxe-Gotha, on the baleony. This is 
the house, now known as the Ranger’s. 
Lodge, whereof her Majesty has just granted 
a life-interest to Lord Wolseley. The third 
house, hard by, where Chesterfield-walk meets 
Croom’s-hill, formed the early home of another, 
sae 7, as famous if less distinguished, 
Lajor-General—James Wolfe—the only child 
of one of Marlborough’s staff, whose body 
was brought hither from Quebec, and buried’ 
in the parish church of St. Alphege on. 
November 20, 1759. There, too, lies Lavinia 


Fenton, the favourite Polly Peachum of her 


day, who married Charles, third Duke of 
Bolton. After her husband’s death (1754) 
she became affianced to Wolfe. We have 
read that it was she who gave to him a copy 
of Gray's “Elegy,” the poem that was 
repeated* on the early morning of the 13th of 
September, 1759, in the boat which conveyed 


Wolfe up the St. Lawrence to meet the Mar-. 
quess de Montcalm’s forces on the plains of 


Abraham. The Duchess of Bolton died on: 
January 17th, 1760. 





HE late Mr. William Elers’s trustees have: 
decided to sell by auction a freehold 
property at Tunbridge Wells, facing the 
Common, and comprising the Pavilion.. 
Ephraim House, No. 938, Mount Ephraim,— 
where is made the once-popular woodem 
ware,—and a portion, reputedly, of the 
palace of King Charles II., whose consort 
often resorted hither. When Queen Henrietta: 
Maria went to drink of the waters, which had! 
first attracted Lord North’s notice, temp. 
James I., when visiting Lord Abergavenny 
at Eridge Castle, her suite, it is said, were 
obliged to encamp on the Common. Nor 
was it until thirty years later that suffi-- 
cient accommodation was provided to sur- 
plant the tents and booths that uscd to 
be set up for visitors here. For the Wells in 
the zenith of their fame, we must revert to 
the middle of last century. The “ Pantiles,” 
now somewhat modernised, are delineated im 
a drawing dated August, 1748, and belonging 
to Richardson. The figures, named in his 
own writing, include those of Dr. Johnson, 
the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. Gilbert), Lord 
Harcourt, and Colley Cibber—in a group ; 
Miss Chudleigh (the Duchess of Kingston) 
walking between Mr. Pitt (Earl of Chatham) 
and Mr. Nash; Garrick with Mrs. Trasi (the 


y | singer) ; a party composed of Speaker Onslow, 


Lord Powis, the Duchess of Norfolk, and 
Miss Peggy Banks; with others. 





HE Calderwood Estate, Lanarkshire, 

will be re-exposed for sale by “ public 
roup” in Edinburgh on October 10th. Cal- 
derwood Castle, in East Kilbride parish, and 
near to Blantyre, has been for more than five 
hundred years past the seat of a branch of the 
Maxwells, who have given a name to Max- 
welton, a village that lies quite within the 
estate. The castle stands by the Calder, 
which, rising in Elrig Muir, and augmented 
by the Rotten, flows into the Clyde, and is 
famous for its numerous falls and cascades, 
one of them being the Reeking Linn. Cal- 
derwood extends over 1,460 acres, of which 
nearly 1,180 are under cultivation. The 
rental for last year amounted to 2,598/.; the 
upset price is now fixed at 60,0007. The 
property may be purchased, if preferred, im 
three lots : the two farms of North and South 
Allerton, 230 acres; and Greenhills farm, 
120 acres,—these two lots being parts of the 








* Whether by a midshipman, or Wolfe himself, we 
cannot ascertain, Vide Lord Stanhope’s “‘ History.’’ The 
late Dean Stanley told usthat Lord Lansdowne used to say 








homeless in the interests of the proprietors of 
new hotels and lodging-houses for the visitors. 


by Henry V. to the Carthusian monks at 
Sheen. His successor in title, Philip, fifth 


that a midshipman recited, or read, the poem at Wolfe’s 
request, 
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ancient Calderwood barony as held of the 
Prince and Steward of Scotland; and the 
mansion house property, lying along the river, 
1,110 acres; upset price 50,000/. 





T is evident that the new County Council 
for London will not lack advice from at 
any rate one member of the principal body 
which is to be superseded by it. We printed 
last week a letter from Mr. Mossop urging 
that more consideration should be shown to 
the requirements of the building trade by the 
new Council than has been shown by the 
Metropolitan Board of Works. Mr. Mossop 
is (it should be said in justice to himself) a 
young member of the Board, and perhaps a 
trifle too energetic and businesslike for the 
majority of his colleagues at Spring-gardens ; 
he cannot therefore be surprised that he did 
not carry the proposal he made with the view 
of making the Board’s annual vacation a little 
more compatible with the needs of the metro- 
olis in the matter of new and important 
building works of a special character. But, 
from another letter from Mr. Mossop which 
we publish this week, we gather that he 
has scored at least one success, though 
he complains that, his suggestion “ being only 
a practical one, it was not noticed by the 


Press.” 
W* have often pointed out how inade- 
quately and incorrectly the proceed- 
ings of the Metropolitan Board of Works are 
reported by the daily papers, but there is a 
word to be said for the occupants of the Press 
gallery in the Spring-gardens Board-room. 
The said gallery is not only “ cabin’d, cribb’d, 
confin’d,” to a degree which is inconvenient, 
and even painful, but the room is acoustically 
very bad. But the chief obstacle to careful 
and intelligent reporting of the proceedings 
of the Board lies in the shape in which 
the Board’s agenda-paper is presented to the 
reporters (as well as to the members). First 
of all, there is the paper of business; then 
there is always a “supplemental paper,” and 
very frequently a “further supplemental 
paper,” while sometimes there is an “ extra 
further supplemental paper.” These supple- 
mental papers would not be much to complain 
of in themselves if the matter contained on 
them were arranged throughout in consecu- 
tive order, and in the order in which the 
business would be taken, though even then 
the three or four portions which go to make 
up what is, after all, but one document, 
would be more convenient if merged, and made 
actually, as well as nominally, one. But, as a 
matter of fact, the recommendations of each 
committee are spread by instalments very often 
over the whole series of papers, so that one has 
to go from one paper to another continually in 
order to follow the course of business. Each 
item is numbered or lettered, but many of them 
are so rapidly called over and voted upon that 
even some of the members of the Board get 
perplexed, and demand from the Chairman 
the page of the paper he is “on.” What 
with the multiplicity of committees and 
the multiplicity of “papers” there is a con- 
stant turning to and fro of the leaves, both 
by members of the Board and by the reporters. 
To say nothing of the constant rustling noise 
caused by this operation, nor of the conver- 
sational buzz of inquiry which the higgledy- 
Piggledy “arrangement” of the paper in- 
duces (neither of them insignificant inci- 
dents in a place already acoustically bad), 
it should be pointed out that while the 
reporter is trying. to find an item on the 
paper, the Chairman, with his rapidly-spoken 
That No. 13 be approved? Contrary ? 
Carried! No. 14? Contrary ? Carried!” &c., 
has got far ahead. It has always puzzled us 
to know why the Board’s agenda-paper is 
Presented to the members and to the Press 
im a state which is little better than 
printers’ “pi.” It would only be paralleled 
if @ newspaper were to be published as a 
mere mass of printers’ “ galley-proof-slips,” 
disconnected and unassorted,—a bit of one 
ere and a bit of another there, instead of in 
4 form in which the various articles and 
‘eports have been arranged and brought 





together in due order. How it is that such a 
state of things has been tolerated at Spring- 
gardens so long, with one or two practical 
printers and one or two a proprietors 
on the Board, is a mystery. It is doubtless 
necessary that members of the Board should 
have the earliest possible intimation of the 
business that is coming forward. This could 
be done as hitherto, by the fragmentary 
papers we have mentioned; but there is no 
reason on earth why, on Thursday afternoon or 
evening (the Board does not meet till noon on 
Friday) the various items on these fragmentary 
papers should not be edited or re-arranged and 
printed in consecutive order, for the use of the 
members of the Board and of the Press at the 
Board meeting. This simple and easily-practi- 
cable reform could be carried out for a trifling 
increase in the printers’ bill, and would greatly 
facilitate the conduct of the Board’s business 
and its better comprehension by those who 
have to chronicle its proceedings. The School 
Board for London,—a much younger body,— 
not only presents its paper of business in con- 
secutive order, but prints and issues with it 
the full text of the reports of the various 
committees,—a thing which the Metropolitan 
Board of Works never does. Here, then, is 
another point in which the County Council 
for London may improve upon the practice of 
its predecessor. 








LETTER FROM PARIS. 


THE strike of navvies, which at one time 
threatened to attract also the masons and work- 
men of other trades, has subsided without any 
appreciable results in favour of the strikers, and 
without any tragedies, thanks to the good sense 
of the bulk of the men themselves in resisting 
the appeals of the anarchist orators. The con- 
tractors not having yielded to threats, and the 
police having closed the “‘ Bourse du Travail,— 
which in fact was merely a political club,—the 
workshops are open again, and the works re- 
commenced everywhere, and— 


‘¢Le combat finit faute de combattants.”’ 


In fact, the strike, menacing as it was in spirit, 
had only a feeble and temporary effect on the 
large public works, and those for the Exhibition 
did not even suffer any interruption. There 
was a cessation of work at one time on the 
new crossings for the Chemin-de-Fer de Cein- 
ture ; but the work is all going on again now, 
and on the east of the city a large iron 
bridge, 130 métres long, has just been 
opened across the Cours de Vincennes— 
a great relief to that crowded road; and the 
viaduct carrying the Rue Caulaincourt over the 
cemetery of Montmartre is nearly finished. 
Further on, the church of the Sacre Coeur shows 
its profile on the summit of the hill; and else- 
where the workmen are engaged in opening out, 
in the Faubourg St. Antoine, the Avenue 
Ledru Rollin, which will join the Avenue 
Daumesnil; and in the centre of the city the 
administration has caused to be formed, under 
the Halles Centrales, an immense mill, so to 
speak, for the supply of electricity, for which 
the Municipal Council has voted 1,100,000 fr. 

At the Champ de Mars the framework of all 
the pavilions is so far advanced as to promise 
their completion by the 15th of September, and 
the Eiffel Tower continues to ascend steadily, 
and looks, on the whole, more satisfactory in 
effect than was expected; at all events, we can 
see, now that a great deal of the plant and 
scaffolding is removed from the lower portion, 
that the arches on which it stands will not 
interfere at all with the general view of the 
other buildings of the Exhibition. In the Galerie 
des Machines eighteen of the 115-métre girders 
are fixed, and the buildings for the “ Industries 
Diverses” will be soon covered in. On the 
Esplanade des Invalides several structures are 
now erected, especially the large conservatory 
intended for the plants of the Colonies and of 
Indo-China. 

In regard to the decorative side of the 
Exhibition, the last piece of news is that M. 
Olivier Merson has been commissioned, along 
with M. Paul Sédille, to design the decorations 
for the monumental gate which will give access 
to the section of ‘‘ Manufactures Nationales ” on 
the Champ de Mars. This gate will be adorned 
with two figures in mosaic, symbolising the 
Arts of Tapestry and of Mosaic. The Govern- 
ment is already occupied about the subject of 





the awards and medals to be given at the close 





of the Exhibition, and has appointed a jury, to 
decide on the merit of the designs for .the 
diploma, for which a premium of 10,000 fr. 
has been offered. This jury includes Mm. 
Chaplain and Guillaume (sculptors), M. Roty, 
the eminent medallist, M. Charles Garnier, M. 
Daumet, and M. Sédille (architects),and M. Elie 
Delaunay and M. Galland (painters). 

Although there is nothing of the artistic 
about it, we may mention, as a curiosity, an 
enormous terrestrial globe which has _ been 
made in view of the Exhibition. Itis 40 métres 
in diameter, and will be supported on a metal 
base 5 métres high. This globe, of which the 
meridians and parallels will be executed in 
iron, will turn on its centre once in the twenty- 
four hours, and will represent the earth to scale. 
It will thus show, in their true comparative 
dimensions, many spaces which on ordinary 
globes figure as mere points; thus Paris, on 
this globe, will be more than 2 millimétres in . 
diameter. 

A new establishment for secondary education 
is to be inaugurated by the Government after 
the recess,—that is to say, in October. This 
Lycée, specially intended for girls, and called 
(we know not why) the Lycée Moliére, is 
planned and designed by M. Vaudremer. It is 
a large building, situated at Auteuil; of very 
simple architectural treatment, but of which the 
interior arrangements have been very care- . 
fully studied for their purpose. The principal 
fagade is situated in the Rue du Ranelagh ; 
the buildings are in stone, with bands of 
coloured bricks. The courtyards are made gay 
with pots of flowers and shadowed with trees, 
and the perticoes which surround them are 
coyered withclimbing plants. Thusthe buildings 
have not that stern and forbidding aspect which 
characterises too many of the Parisian educa- 
tional establishments, which have but too close 
a resemblance to prisons. 

After being closed for some days, to allow 
opportunity for the arrangement of some new 
purchases by the State, the Luxembourg 
Museum is about to re-open its doors. The 
scaffoldings, which have for two years covered 
the facade, have at last been removed, and one 
can form a definite idea of the decorative effect 
of M. Crank’s pediment, Three figures, in a 
fine style and with grand draperies, compose a 
bas-relief in which “‘ La Gloire” is represented 
distributing crowns to. two reclining figures 
symbolising “ Painting and Sculpture.” 4 

Since our last letter the Académie des Beaux 
Arts has given its judgment in the competition 
for the Grand Prix de Rome (Painting, Sculp- 
ture, and Architecture). In Sculpture the prize 
(the subject being “Orestes at the tomb of . 
Agamemnon”) has been awarded to M. Louis 
Joseph Convers, pupil of MM. Cavelier and 
Aimé Millet; the second “grand prix” has 
gone to M. Henri Theunissen, pupil of M. 
Cavelier ; and a subsidiary prize to M. Hippo- 
lyte Lefebvre, pupil of the same master. 

In Engraving, the competitors have had to 
engrave a figure drawn from life, The first. 
“orand prix” has been awarded to M. Henri. 
Leriche, pupil of MM. Henriquel, Levasseur, 
and Bouguereau. The first of the second prizes 
has been awarded to M. Eugéne Marie Chiquet, 
pupil of M. M. Henriquel and Cabanel, and the 
additional one to M. Jules Deturck, pupil of 
MM. Henriquel, Levasseur, and Cabanel. 

In Architecture, the subject was “ a Palace for 
Parliament,” and the jury have awarded the 
first “grand prix” to M. Joseph Tournaise, 
pupil of M. André. The design which has 
gained the prize for this young architect is well 
worthy of the occasion, being very well studied 
in plan, and presenting a fine outline and group- 
ing on each elevation. The design shows an 
amount of talent which promises well for 
M. Tournaise’s future in the profession. . The 
second prizes have been awarded to M,. Louis 
Henri Sortais, pupil of MM. Daumet and 
Giraud, and to M. Eugéne Jean Francois. 
Huguet, pupil of M. Blondel. 

One remark we may take the opportunity of 
making in regard to these competitions for the 
Prix de Rome. Except in the architectural 
section, where the subjects generally have some. 
modern application, the Institut goes every 
year to Greek and Roman sources for the sub- 
jects for competition, and the unfortunate 
competitors have, year by year, to study how to 
represent, with brush or modelling - tools, 
“Orestes” or “The Alarm of Nausicaa,” or 
other not less mythological subjects; the 
results are certainly not happy, and a reform 
is very necessary in this respect: for it certainly: 
cannot be denied that French national history 
includes a sufficiency of subjects worthy of 
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treatment by painters and sculptors. Is not: 
the “Mirabeau” of M. Dalou a _ sufficient 
example of this? We should certainly be more 
likely to develop in our young artists a true and 
healthy inspiration by giving them subjects 
including the real history of real persons 
and events, besides also giving occasion for 
archzological study in regard to the furniture, 
dress, and architecture of the periods from 
which the subjects were chosen. This is a 
matter which our ‘“ Immortels” at the Institut 
persist in ignoring, and that is why official art, 
that of the “‘ Bout du Pont,” as we say in Paris, 
will remain continually a drag and impediment 
on the development of true artistic originality 
and individuality, which are smothered under 
school formule. 

The Leclaire prize, we may here mention, 
has been awarded by the Academie des Beaux 
Arts to M. Joannon, architect, pupil of M. 
Blondel, and to M. Sortais, pupil (as above men- 
tioned) of MM. Daumet and Giraud. 

On August 12 the monument to the brothers 
Galignani was inaugurated in the little town 
of Oorbeil, near Paris. ‘This monument, of 
which something was said in our article on the 
Salon, is the work of M. Chapu, and has been 
erected by public subscription. It recalls the 
recollection of the two generous foreigners to 
‘whom Corbeil owes its numerous charitable 
foundations, and who are always spoken of in 
the neighbourhood with a kind of religious 
respect. 

We may mention also the monument which 
is to be erected at Montrouge to the memory of 
the naval captain, de Lamalignie, who com- 
mitted suicide, in 1871, rather than deliver up 
the fort of Montrouge to the German army—a 
method of exhibiting patriotism which would 
hardly, perhaps, be appreciated among English- 
men. There isa statue of Balzac, also, which 
the “Société des gens de’ Lettres” is about 
to erect at Tours,—a legitimate homage to 
the memory of an illustrious writer. Many 
artists of celebrity have wished to execute the 
monument, but the committee have decided to 
entrust it to the chisel of M. Dalou, who will, 
no doubt, produce a work worthy both of 
Balzac’s fame and his own. There is talk also 
of the erection of a statue to Leverrier, the 
astronomer, in the garden of the Paris 
‘Observatory. 

Although it is not strictly a Parisian matter, 
we cannot pass over without mention the monu- 
ment proposed to be erected at Bordeaux to the 
memory of the Girondins who were victims of 
the French Revolution. As the result of a com- 
petition which has just been decided, the execu- 
tion of the monument has been entrusted to 
M. Labatut, as sculptor, and M. Esquié, as 
_ architect. The work will cost 200,000 francs. 

M. Georges Lafenestre has been appointed 
conservator of the Musée du Louvre, in place of 
the lamented M. de Tauzia. 

We have to mention the decease of a sculptor 
of talent, M. Pierre Bernard’ Prouha, who was 
a pupil of Ramey, Toussaint, and Dumont. 
Among his numerous works may be mentioned 
the decoration of the facades of the cathedral 
of Alby, the caryatides of the Monte Carlo 
Theatre, those of the Eden Theatre, besides a 
crowd of smaller works in bronze and terra- 
cotta, which should have sufficed to make not 
only a reputation but a fortune. In spite of 
constant work, however, Prouha, whose life was 
one long and bitter fight with circumstances, 
died at the age of sixty-six in poverty. 








THE BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSO- 
CIATION AT GLASGOW. 


It is a sign of the growth of public interest 
in the antiquities of Scotland that an invitation 
should have been addressed to the British 
Archeological Association to hold a Congress 
at Glasgow. The proposal, we understand, 
originated with the Glasgow Archeological 
Society, itself already one of the most vigorous 
of the now numerous local societies established 
during recent years. The invitation having 
been coupled with the offer of abundant sup- 
port, and the municipal authorities having 
warmly seconded the proposal, the Association 
was not tardy in accepting it, and for the 
first time in its history, the annual Congress 
of the Association is’ now taking place 
on Scottish soil. The year has been well 
chosen, for there are not only the many 
numerous objects of interest around the 
city, but there is there now the special and 
remarkable feature—the Glasgow Exhibition. 





Already many thousands of sight-seers have 
been attracted by it, and it is only reasonable 
to suppose that the collection of Scottish 
antiquities in the model of the ancient palace 
of the bishops and archbishops of Glasgow 
should attract attention of a more special 
character. 

The aspect of some parts of Glasgow is 
remarkably different from that of London or 
of any of the other large towns of England. 
Without possessing any special features of 
architectural style or elegance, the appearance 
of the tall old Paris-like houses of the east end 
of Glasgow is singularly suggestive of some 
foreign influence, and the aspect of many 
women and children of these parts, without 
either shoes or stockings, helps to make the 
picture still more unlike what appears south of 
the Border. Glasgow has singularly followed 
the sun in the positions of its new buildings, 
the old part of the city being now quite to the 
east of the new. Here is the ancient steeple of 
the Tolbooth, with its weird carillon somewhat 
out of tune. Almost opposite to it is the 
quaint tower and spire of the Tron Church, 
built over the roadway, a curious late imitation 
of that of the cathedral. The Tontine House 
and the bronze statue of William III. still help 
to give Gallowgate its old-world look, but the 
better-to-do inhabitants have departed. The 
College has also migrated to the West End; its 
old buildings are demolished, and their site is 
now occupied by goods stations and all the 
other features of modern traffic. The Cathedral, 


shorn of all its surroundings of contemporary 


date, is a link of connexion between west and 
east, and the congregations, numerically large, 
which gather within its walls, still testify to 
the regard shown to the Mother Church by the 
present residents and visitors. 

The proceedings of the Congress were in- 
augurated on Monday morning, at eleven o’clock, 
when the members were publicly received in 
the Council Chamber by the Lord Provost of 
Glasgow (Sir James King) and the local execu- 
tive committee. The weather was fine, and the 
Council Chamber was filled with ladies and 
gentlemen. 

Judging by the good attendance and the 
amount of interest shown, it is evident that the 
Congress will be one of importance. As we 
have already mentioned, her Majesty the 
Queen and also the Prince of Wales (as Duke 
of Rothesay, Earl of Carrick, and Baron 
Renfrew) are patrons of the meeting. The 
Marquis of Bute is President, and among the 
list of the vice-presidents are the Dukes of 
Abercorn, Argyll, and Montrose, the Marquis of 
Ailsa, the Earls of Home and Stair, Lord 
Hamilton of Dalziel, and many others: well 
known in Glasgow society. 

The Lord Provost gave the Association a 
hearty welcome to Glasgow, and spoke of the 
comparative absence of ancient buildings from 
the modern city, but this was well compensated 
for by their existence in the immediate locality. 
Sheriff Berry, Chairman of the Local Executive 
Committee, also rendered a hearty welcome to 
the members, as did also Mr. John Honeyman, 
F.R.1I.B.A., President of the Glasgow Archzxo- 
logical Society. 

Mr. Thomas Morgan, F.S.A., Treasurer of the 
Association, having replied to these expressions 
of courtesy, the party proceeded by carriage to 
the site of the battle of Langside. Here, on 
the 13th of May, 1568, was fought the cele- 
brated, and in many respects memorable, battle 
which decided the fortunes of Mary Queen of 
Scots. Proceeding to the flagstaff mound now 
in the centre of Queen’s Park, the party as- 
sembled around Mr. A. M. Scott, who narrated 
the story of the battle from the time of the 
escape of the unfortunate Queen from Loch- 
leven Castle on the 2nd of May to the 
day of the defeat on the ground before 
them. The mound commands an extended 
panorama of Glasgow in the distance, and 
of many a mile of adjacent country, From 
this standpoint Mr. Scott pointed out the 
course of the Queen’s route from Hamilton 
along the road to Paisley on the south side of 
the river, and where her army halted on finding 
the e of the road disputed by the forces 
of the Regent Murray. Various other spots 
where incidents of the encounter took place 
were also in sight, including the position of the 
Queen and her immediate guard. The battle 
was decided in the short space of three- 
quarters of an hour. The scenery was lit 
up by a flood of sunshine, after rather a 
severe storm, and the various spots referred 
to in Mr. Scott’s animated address, were 
regarded with much interest by his audience. 











Queen’s Park contains a goodly portion of 
the site of the battle within its ample area. 
The inhabitants of Glasgow may be congratu- 
luted in having so admirable an area of land 
rescued as an open space for ever from the 
encroachments of modern building, which ig 
beginning to change the aspect of the scene. 
The park fortunately contains also a curious 
pre-historic earthwork on Camp Hill, which was 
also inspected by the party. It is of circular 
form, the enclosure being an earthen rampart 
of moderate height, the spot commanding a 
prospect of considerable extent and great 
beauty. Some burnt wheat was found here in 
an excavation made to a depth of 10 ft. or 
12 ft., but no other objects appears to have 
been found. Mr. Scott pointed out that the 
camp was one of several in the locality, and 
their use afterwards by the Romans was more 
than probable in relation to the termination of 
the Antonine Wall not far off on the opposite 
bank of the Clyde, close to Dumbarton. 

The party then proceeded to the village of 
Langside, in the vicinity, to witness a ceremony 
which will always be remembered in relation to 
the present Congress. This was for its members 
to take part in the formal handing over to its 
custodians of the memorial of the battle, which 
is now completed. The monument consists of 
a tall circular column, covered with the Scot- 
tish thistle arranged in spiral form as a diaper 
around the shaft. The capital is foliated, and 
above it is a boldly-carved Scottish lion. The 
base is a solid square, arranged in masonry 
blocks having well-designed eagles at the four 
extremities. The work, which is in the Grecian 
style, very freely treated, is artistic and good, 
and has been designed by Mr. Skirving, archi- 
tect. The ceremony was an interesting one, 
witnessed by many hundreds of people, the site 
being gaily decorated with flags and Venetian 
masts. The Lord Provost took the chair, on 
the motion of Mr. Shaw Stewart, M.P., after 
which Mr. Wylie Guild handed over the custody 
of the monument tothe Trustees of Hutchi- 
son’s Hospital. Light refreshment in the base- 
ment hall of the new church at Langside, 
_— the monument, having been partaken 
Oo 

The party next proceeded to the Cathedral of 
Glasgow, where Mr. John Honeyman read an 
elaborate paper descriptive of the building, and 
indicating the dates of its various portions. He 
traced the progress of the works of the present 
fabric from early beginnings, and stated his 
belief that a small church founded by St. 
Kentigern occupied the site at remote times. 
Of the cathedral erected by Bishop John no 
fragments remain, but of that built in its place 
by Bishop Joscelyn he indicated a portion in 
the crypt, incorporated in the work of the next 
century. This opinion is contrary to the popular 
belief that the present crypt is the work of the 
bishopnamed. Thechoir dates from the middle 
of the thirteenth century, as does the remark- 
able crypt below it. The nave was erected 
about forty or fifty years later, although the 
lower parts of the walls, north and south, are 
somewhat earlier. The Chapter-house dates 
from between 1425 and 1435. It is of two 
stories, quadrangular in form, the lower one 
being the Chapter-house, the upper floor the 
sacristy. The crypt, Blackader’s aisle, is a 
curious extension of that beneath the choir, of 
very late date, and a beautiful example of 
Scottish vaulting. Mr. Honeyman’s paper was 
illustrated by a series of large detail drawings 
of the mouldings and other parts, showing 
certain points of resemblance to English work 
and many of divergence in that of later date. 

After the Rev. Dr. Burns had thanked Mr. 
Honeyman for his address, he called upon Mr. 
Loftus Brock, F.S.A., to speak on the condition 
of the fabric. Mr. Brock pointed out some 
serious cracks, particularly two, right and left 
of the eastern tower arch, which go upwards 
through the spandrels and certain new work, 
and with a tendency to meet one another above 
the arch. The tower bears the highest ancient 
spire in Scotland, and these settlements require 
attention. Mr. Brock concluded by stating that 
what had been called the Lady Chapel was, 
indeed, the retro-choir. There is, instead of a 
central space for an altar, a line of piers and 
connecting arch. Mr. Honeyman next con- 
ducted the party around the church and into 
the crypt, which was lighted up. It was seen 
to very great advantage, owing to some parts 
being in full light, backed up by the deep gloom 
of the farther parts. 

The party then proceeded to partake of after- 
noon tea, and this entertainment being given 
below the remarkable panorama of the Battle of 
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Bannockburn, the painting. was inspected as a 
prelude to the intended visit to the site of the 
battle later in the week. 

In the evening a public dinner took place in 
the large hall of the Grand Hotel, the chair 
being occupied by Mr. R. Berry, Sheriff of 
Lanarkshire. 

On Tuesday the party proceeded by train and 
by carriages to inspect the ruins of Bothwell 
Castle, the property of the Earl of Home. The 
remains stand on a fine position on high ground 
above the Clyde, which winds along at their 
pase, the steep banks being covered with foliage 
and underwood. On assembling in the court- 
yard, Mr. Dalrymple Duncan, F.S.A. Scot., 
one of the hon. local secretaries, read a paper 
descriptive of the history of the building. The 
founder, he said, was probably one of the 
family of Oliphant, one of whom, who was 
Justiciar of Lothian, died in 1242, when the 
barony passed to the family of Moray by 
marriage, and it belonged to Sir W. Moray, who 
died in 1300 while a prisoner in England. It 
was held for a time for the English, and at the 
extreme end of the thirteenth century it sub- 
mitted to the Scotch after being besieged for 
thirteen months, the surrender being only 
occasioned by want of provisions. Edward I 
in 1301 invested the Castle with an overwhelm- 
ing force, and it had to surrender, after which it 
was held for the English, alternately by Aylmer 
de Valence and by Walter de Fitz-Gilbert. 
After the total defeat of the English on the 
field of Bannockburn, the walls afforded a 
refuge to the Earl of Hereford and a small. 
detachment, but the Castle surrendered soon 
afterwards to Sir Edward Bruce. Once again, 
after the Battle of Halidon Hill in 1333, the 
English became the possessors, and Edward III. 
stayed here for about four weeks in 1335. The 
Karl of Moray retook the Castle in 1337, when 
it was dismantled, since which time it has 
remained in Scottish hands. The Earl of 
Douglas (Sir Archibald the Grim) married 
Johanna of Moray in 1362, since which time 
the property has passed by descent to the pre- 
sent owner. Mr. Duncan referred, during the 
reading of his paper, to many interesting points 
in the eventful history of the building. 

Mr. Loftus Brock described the architectural 
features of the Castle, which he said was one of 
the oldest and one of the most important in 
Scotland. The masonry is remarkably well cut 
and evenly jointed, showing that, although 
there are but few earlier fabrics, yet at the 
period of its erection the craftsmen were well 
skilled, as if by practice elsewhere. All the 
towers project beyond the line of the curtain 
walls, thereby affording greater surface for 
attack, while the walls have the benefit of 
support, in a military sense, from the towers. 
The plan of the Castle, as it stood until a few 
weeks ago, consisted of a parallelogram, whose 
axis was east and west, the west end being 
occupied by an enormous tower, circular out- 
side, octagonal within, the western portions 
having been long since demolished, and the 
breach built up across the portion of the cir- 
cular face thus cut off. The north wall is 
obviously more modern than the older portions, 
which are of a date early in the thirteenth 
century, the donjon tower singularly resem- 
bling that of Pembroke Castle in outward ap- 
pearance. There has been a beautiful chapel 
with a groined roof at the eastern extremity of 
the courtyard, and near to it a capacious ban- 
quetting hall, both being on the first-floor level,the 
later portions of the building being most probably 
the work of Douglasthe Grim. Within the last 
few weeks considerable light has been thrown 
upon the early form of the Castle by extensive 
excavations made by order of the Earl of Home. 
_ effect of these has been to show that the 
uilding formerly was of double its present 
extent, and that it was of pentagonal form, the 
» sg being irregular inlength. The position of 

e Original entrance has been found, together 
er Portions of a paved causeway leading up 

it. This entrance was by a narrow passage 

ed by two circular towers. Traces of a sally- 
- have also been uncovered, and beside one 
. the walls the skeleton of a man of great 
eight was found buried, the feet being to the 
— and the head to the west. The walls laid 
are by the excavations are of beautiful masonry, 
sy wong J coursed and very truly cut, as perfect, 
thi r as they remain, as when erected in the 
irteenth century, 
Pn cio J. Boston led the 
ions and described them. Many stone 
nelle have been found, and the cptiecman of the 
Gestructive forces at work were but too apparent 
in the ruined condition of the massive walls 


party around the 


laid bare, although their state shows that all 
~ ~— upper part has been removed by 
nd. 

The party next proceeded to the Parish 
Church, where Mr. Brock described the features 
of the remarkable stone-vaulted chancel, which, 
with its small vestry of similar workmanship, 
appears to have formed the whole of the Col- 
legiate Church founded by the Grim Earl about 
1398. The vault is pointed and continuous, 
with ribs of stone laid on, roofed outside with 
curved ridge and furrow, also of stone. There 
is much of what has been called French in- 
fluence in the ornamentation, the arches of the 
doorways being either Burgundian in form, or 
semicircular. The existence of a sculptured 
slab within the church points to an earlier 
fabric on the spot. 

After luncheon, carriages were taken to 
Hamilton, and the party then proceeded by 
train from Hamilton to the station called Tillie- 
tudlem, after the name invented by Sir Walter 
Scott, under which he has so graphically 
described the Castle of Craignethan, close at 
hand. Coal-pits and other signs of the altering 
features of the landscape are visible from the 
station; but there is nothing whatever visible 
of the Castle, although it occupies a lofty posi- 
tion at the edge of a steep bank far above the 
level of the Water of Nethan. The Castle 
consists of a square donjon keep, of a form 
common in Scotland, although its internal 
arrangements have the peculiarity of a divi- 
sional wall. It is of late date. There are 
imitation corbellings around the summit, for 


ornament and not for defence, and there is a 


small corbelled bartizan at each angle. At- 
tached to the keep is a still later erection, con- 
sisting of a walled courtyard with square towers 
at the angles, and an entrance, the walls being 
pierced with openings for musketry or small 
cannon at a low level. A still later house, par- 
tially inhabited, built on the walls, is dated 
1665. The scene is one of remarkable beauty, 
the foliage being tangled and of most varied 
form, while the rocky banks of the streamlet 
help to impart a charm to the lovely spot that 
must be seen to be appreciated. 
Descending the valley, and afterwards having 
a glimpse all too brief of the Falls of the Clyde 
(Stonebyres Falls), the party arrived at Lanark 
only in time to catch the train back to Glasgow. 
At the evening meeting, which was held in the 
Merchants’ Hall, the Marquis of Bute presided, 
and delivered the inaugural address. After 
thanking the Association for electing him Presi- 
dent, and bidding the members welcome to Scot- 
land, he said they were conscious of the benefit 
to themselves in the study and illustration of 
the monuments of their history which the visit of 
such a body as that was calculated to confer. He 
had spoken of the monuments of history, for he 
thought it was now conceded that the true 
worth and true use and true work of archzology 
was to be the helpmeet of the documents of 
history. It was in the general connexion with 
this fact that he hoped he might be allowed to 
frame the words in which he proposed to 
address them. Under the peculiar circum- 
stances of the Association meeting for the first 
time in Scotland, he thought he might do best 
to permit himself a greater latitude, or perhaps 
he should say discursiveness, than he should 
have taken had he been addressing them in 
England. At the same time he should be 
careful to take as examples the things which 
they had seen or were to see, and to 
mention as many of them as he could. 
To his eye the history of Scotland always 
appeared to fall into three periods—the early, 
the medizval, and the modern. The first, or 
early, period ended with the death of Macbeth, 
August 15, 1057; the second, or medieval, 
lasted till the defeat of Mary at Langside (of 
which battle they visited the site on the pre- 
vious day, and saw unveiled the memorial) on 
May 13, 1568; and the third, or modern, period 
stretched from the battle of Langside until the 
present day. He would take the last, or modern, 
period first, because in itself it was of least 
interest to an archzological body, as such, since 
it had left hardly any material monuments; 
indeed, he might almost dismiss it in a 
sentence from that point of view, were it 
not for some features which were necessarily 
associated with it, and along with which he 
would rather take at once the places to which 
they were attached than recur to the same 
spots again and again from different stand- 
points. Had the modern period to be studied, 
then, from the point of pure history, little 





could have been more interesting. It 
was an illustrative fact that they would 





only be brought in contact with some 
three or four buildings of that period, 
and only one of these of a State character. 
That one was the Chapel Royal of Stirling, 
built by James VI. for the baptism of his eldest 
son, Henry, and even this was built before the 
Union of the Crowns, and its present condition, 
which they would see, was an interesting in- 
stance of the results of the subsequent changes. 
The other buildings, viz., the Argyll lodging at 
Stirling, now a hospital; Newark House at 
Port-Glasgow, now included in a timber-yard ; 
and Torwoodhead Castle, now a roofless ruin, 
were private dwellings, and as such were even 
in their best days the evidences, not of public 
prosperity, but of individual opulence. If, how- 
ever, this period had left almost no monuments 
in the shape of edifices, it had left plenty in the 
shape of destruction. Among these some of the 
most, perhaps the most, typical were the build- 
ings of a public or State character. They 
were to visit four which had been royal 
residences, viz., Stirling, Rothesay, Linlithgow, 
and Dunfermline. They had in common that 
they were all more or less monuments of the 
brilliant epoch of the five first Jameses. He 
would take Rothesay first as the least impor- 
tant. It was a thirteenth-century castle, with an 
addition of the time of James IV. The arms 
over the gate were among the earliest in- 
stances, if not indeed the first instance, of 
the employment of the two unicorns as the 
royal supporters. The present drawbridge 
was a most careful restoration from the 
existing piles found in the moat, and from 
parallel cases, made for him by the late Mr. 
William Burges. Rothesay Castle was burned 
in Argyll’s rebellion in 1685, and had 
been a ruin ever since. The three other 
palaces they would see had suffered during 
the later period. That of Dunfermline, a 
combined palace and abbey like the Escurial, 
he need hardly speak of, because its associa- 
tions, both religious and historical, from 
the days of Malcolm and Margaret downwards, 
were so important and vast that he could not 
touch them in a single paragraph. The palace 
was last occupied by a king, by Charles II., ab. 
the beginning of August, 1650. He left it on 
the 16th, the same day on which he signed the 
Dunfermline Declaration. Another very striking 
instance of the results of the Union would ‘be: 
seen in the magnificent palace of aninneee: 
burnt by the English troops after their defeat 
at Falkirk on 17th January, 1746, and which. 
had remained unrestored. One more mark 
of the change was the present condition of 
the castellated palace of Stirling. They would 
see for themselves the state of that building 
—its abandoned gardens, its distimbered and 
neglected parks, its pleasaunce and tilting- 
yard turned into a cemetery, a fate which was 
just impending for the historic hill-top which 
lay beneath its eastern wall, He might as well 
finish at once what he wished to say about 
Stirling. Their attention would be called to 
the great Dominican Church, in which, among 
other events, Mary and James VI. were anointed 
and crowned. ‘This church was now slowly 
undergoing a process of restoration, which had 
as yet extended only to the chancel. It was 
obvious that in the Middle Ages it was partially 
rebuilt, the chancel being the only part accom- 
plished. With regard to the present restoration 
there were one or two things to be said. He 
trusted it would be neither accompanied nor fol- 
lowed by ary modern outrage upon the usages of 
the past, such as the stone pulpit with which 
St. Giles, Edinburgh, had been disfigured, but 
that the wooden pulpit would be placed on the 
south side, as the best position for hearing, as. 
the Medizvals would have done, and as was- 
done in similar buildings in France. and 
Belgium. There were three points upon which 
he hoped they would be very careful with this. 
restoration. First, if the side chapels reached 
down into the nave, they ought to be incorpo- 
rated with it. In the second place, if the vault 
of the nave was to be interfered with at all, 
he trusted it would only be interfered with 
with great caution. Thirdly, no one could 
doubt that there was a chancel screen. Its 
top was almost certainly occupied by a 
gallery, as at Glasgow, where the Town 
Council seat was. Very likely it bore 
the royal throne. Its position was now occu- 
pied by a wall, as used to be the case in 
St. Giles, Edinburgh, where his lordship re- 
membered the Queen’s throne, and a curious 
wooden barbican resembling that of Rheims. 
He greatly feared that in the sweeping restora-~ 
tion of St. Giles’ not only might the royal 
throne have been displaced from its ancient 
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position, but the only remains of the medizxval 
screen might have gone. He implored the 
authorities of Stirling to be careful how they 
tampered with the wall across their chancel. 
As he was speaking of ruins, and had come to 
speak of churches, he might as well speak at 
once of the ecclesiastical ruins which they were 
‘to visit. This was worth doing, if it were 
only to protest against the vulgar delusion 
that all phenomena of this sort were to be 
ascribed to the Reformation. That was not so. 
He believed the sins of other people were very 
often credited to the Reformers. The only ruin 
of this kind which they would see was Cam- 
buskenneth, to which his lordship referred at 
somelength. Its destruction, he need not point 
out, should be ascribed to the lay perpetrators 
rather than the actual Reformers. It was also 
said that the easternmost portion of the Abbey 
‘Church at Dunfermline was cast down by the 
Reformers in 1560. But it was difficult to tell 
‘what this expression “ cast down” really meant. 
The church was certainly restored by order 
of the Lords of the Secret Council three 
years later, in 1563. The eastern part did 
not fall till 1672, and the destruction and 
deliberate pulling down of the last portion of 
the eastern half of the Abbey Church of 
‘Dunfermline was not at the epoch of the 
Reformation, but in November, 1819. The 
parish church of Rothesay owed its destruction 
to the beginning of the present century. The 
ruined chancel contained, inter alia, an empty 
tomb, which had been conjectured to be one of 
several erected by Robert IT. for himself. The 
church was only abandoned in 1703, owing to 
the movement of population. The churchyard 
contained some curious pre-Reformation grave- 
stones of persons of the humbler class, in the 
shape of small stone crosses. Dunblane 
Cathedral, at least its nave, was roofless in 
the year 1238. It was roofless also in the 
time of Charles I1., and roofless it re- 
mained. It was now on the point of being com- 
pletely restored, and, as far as he was aware, 
the work was to be done in the most careful 
and conservative manner. The work owed its 
initiative to the sense and spirit of the heritors 
of the parish, but it was almost entirely execu- 
ted by the pious munificence of Mrs. Wallace. 
Her name would, he trusted, be surrounded with 
the gratitude which it deserved. Turning next 
to Paisley Abbey, his lordship said it was 
created in 1163 by Walter, the first High Steward 
of Scotland, as, he might say, an expression 
of the religious and cultured sentiments of 
the great house of Fitz-Alan, otherwise called 
Stuart, to which he belonged, and the de- 
scendants of which had now occupied the 
throne for more than five centuries down 
to our Sovereign. In one respect this 
building, or rather the site of part of the 
~wall, presented the saddest feature which would 
meet their eyes in Scotland. The transepts, 
lantern, and chancel of the church must have 
been in ruins for some time when domestic 
buildings of the day were standing mostly still 
roofless. They were very remarkable, both 
historically and artistically. There were, he 
believed, only two specimens of domestic 
buildings remaining to our day in Scotland. 
if anything were to have been destroyed, the 
church could have been better spared, whereas 
Medizval remains of a character not only 
domestic, but historic, were, at least in Scotland, 
almost non-existent. Within the last few years 
it had all gone, in order to straighten the street 
by 18in. or 2ft.—his lordship forgot which—and 
had given place toa plot of grass and an iron 
rail. The present aspect was like a human 
face after the nose had been cut off. An his- 
torical, and, in one sense, an artistic treasure, 
had been annihilated for ever. In any work of 
restoration, the first thing to be done was to 
erect a new square of buildings, church offices, 
or anything else they pleased, exactly upon the 
old foundations, harmonising with the church, 
and reproducing, as far as possible, the general 
‘idea of what had been lost. If he might 
be permitted, in addressing a severely scien- 
tific assembly, to draw a comparison from any 
scientific work of fiction, he might be permitted 
to compare the transition from the ruins of the 
third period of Scottish history to the obscure 
creative energies of the first, and the strong life 
of the second, to the transition of Faust when 
turning from the modern pathos of Margaret, 
and before throwing himself into the fairy old- 
world dream of Helen, he sought the mysterious 
nee of the divine mother, the origin of thi 

t was in this earliest epoch that we found the 
first dim light shed upon the origin of Scottish 
history. He knew that this period possessed a 





peculiar charm to many archeologists, especially 
to many who were students of anthropology. 
To them a kitchen midden or flint arrow-head 
was more attractive than the noblest work of 
Medieval art. Of the very early works they 
had only included two as of special importance, 
viz., the historic hill at Langside, and the Tapock 
Broch. Of the latter he would not speak, ex- 
cept to remark that it was one of three or four 
instances of this peculiar class of building 
found outside the extreme North. [Fortu- 
nately the whole subject had received great 
attention from the learned, and perhaps none 
had treated it with wider information and in- 
telligence, or in a more interesting and attrac- 
tive manner, than Dr. Joseph Anderson, whose 
admirable Rhind Lectures were, he trusted, 
familiar to most of them. A more agreeable or 
trustworthy guide in early Scottish archeology 
it would be impossible to find. The mention 
of the name of this eminent man naturally sug- 
gested another peculiar class of ancient fortifi- 
cation of which he had treated—that was vitri- 
fied forts, or those in which the wall had been 
consolidated by being molten, and of which, 
although the examples were not uncommon in 
Scotland, there was not a single case in Eng- 
land, and few in Ireland or on the Continent. 
In afterwards speaking of the history and 
monuments of the Roman occupation of Britain, 
three of which were to be visited by the 
Association, his lordship referred to the 
opinion of Dr. Skene, and said it would be’ 
unseemly to leave the subject of the earliest 
period of Scottish history without offering some 
tribute of grateful homage to the present His- 
toriographer-Royal for the manner in which 
that period had been elucidated by his labours. 
The second, or medizval, period of the history 
of Scotland, as he ventured to term that which 
intervened between the reigns of Macbeth and 
Mary, was that which had left the greatest 
number of Medizval monuments. With these 
alone could they be said as archeologists to be 
directly concerned. At the same time, it would 
be an altogether imperfect view of this period 
which would pass by its immense political 
and social importance. The monuments of 
this period, from the facts that we knew about 
the personal history of the people who lived 
in them, were instinct with the human in- 
terest which was necessarily wanting to 
those of the earlier period. This period still 
affected the popular patriotic sentiment more 
than any other. At the present day the two 
names which were popularly the most idolised 
in this country were those of two Medizvals,— 
namely, Willam Wallace and Robert Bruce. It 
was this period also which might be said to have 
founded the Scotland of the present by deve- 
loping the social system, and giving birth to 
institutions such as the burghs, Parliamentary 
representation, jurisprudence, and the uni- 
versities, which were subjects of special attach- 
ment and pride. This period was peculiarly 
ethnological. The Scottish people were then, 
as it were, in one sense alone. The nation 
was on the one hand unaffected by the 
consequences which had followed the union, 
first of the Crowns and then of the Par- 
ments, and on the other hand it was con- 
solidated from the imperfect conditions of 
the earlier ages, and underwent no other 
very important territorial changes. Owing 
to the peculiar condition of Scotland during the 
Middle Ages, the noble Marquis continued, this 
period had left its monuments not only in nearly 
every institution, but in nearly all the historical 
and artistic buildings in the country. Perhaps 
no more striking instance of the unity 
and continuity of the national life could 
be met with than that which was placed 
before the mind, and to a great extent 
even the eye, in Glasgow Cathedral, which 
stood to-day as perfect in its architectural grace 
as it stood five or six hundred years ago. 
Wishart, or Zachary Boyd, or Dr. Burns 
officiated within it; and Edward the First, or 
Robert Bruce, or Cromwell worshipped within 
it; and Kentigern slept quietly through it all 
in his narrow bed beneath the crypt; in one 
thing at least never made the victim of a 
change—that was, in the affectionate respect 
with which the citizens of the city which he 
founded had never ceased to bring to surround 
his memory and his grave—how diverse soever 
might’ have been the voices in which they 
had professed continually the aspiration of 
their motto that Glasgow might flourish 
by the preaching of the Word. He hoped 
that a brighter day was dawning for 
historical and artistic Scotland. The inborn 
energy of the century seemed somehow at last 














to be struggling successfully even against the 
terrible legacy of the last century—that centy 
which, whatever it might have been elsewhere 
was to Scotland and to our development of 
Scottish national feeling, whether artistic oy 
other, so truly a valley of the shadow of death 
—and a new spirit of culture to be arisin 
quickened by an increased vitality of national 
sentiment. As a help in such a direction, he 
hailed the meeting in Scotland of such bodies 
as the British Archzological Association. The 
culture and the learning, as well as the intellj- 
gent interest in medizval monuments, shown 
by members of the Association were eminently 
calculated to enlighten the ignorant, to rouse 
the careless, to stimulate the thoughtful and 
the artistic, and to intensify the feeling of the 
patriotic. 

Sir James King, Lord Provost, proposed a 
vote of thanks to Lord Bute for his address, 

Sheriff-Principal Berry seconded the motion, 
and the vote of thanks was warmly accorded. 

Lord Bute having briefly replied, the proceed- 
ings terminated. 

We will next week continue our report of the 
proceedings of the Congress. 








TILBURY FORT. 


THE “superfluous veteran” on life’s stage 
who has had the happiness to see the late 
Charles Mathews as Puff and Sir Fretful, and 
the inimitable Mr. Clark as The Governor, 
cannot but feel a certain tenderness towards 
Tilbury Fort ; and may, perhaps, be excused for 
expressing some diappointment that, in the 
recent tercentenary doings, it was cast for so 
very small a part. A salvo of guns was fired 
from its time-honoured parapets, and that was 
all. 

We are told—apologetically—that neither the 
Fort nor the noble gateway which the artful 
sentinels left unguarded were in existence at the 
period in which the scene of Sheridan’s famous 
farce opens. What then? This is anotherinstance 
of the inconvenience of that ubiquitous busy- 
body, the archeologist, who is for ever destroying 
our illusions, leaving barren spots in place of 
bright memories, and casting for us, unasked, 
the balance on the wrong side of life’s ledger. 
It is possible to be, in some things, over- 
accurate; and there is a knowledge which is 
unwisdom. We believed the whole Elizabethan 
story, and “we were blest in so believing.” And 
then there comes a “ pragmatical, conceited 
fellow ” who puts us right on points whereon it 
was our pleasure, and, in a sense, our profit also, 
to be wrong. Where is this kind of meddling 
with antiquity to end? 

An erudite friend explains, with offensive 
plausibility, that the Twin Blockhouses 
which Henry VIII. built and connected by a 
‘boom ” or chain—the one on the Kentish the 
other on the Essex coast—with their poor little 
flanking batteries a fleur d'eau, armed with toy 
culverins and demi-sakers and “such small 
gear,” were all that in the shape of permanent 
defences denied to the foe the passage of 
Gravesend Reach in the stirring times of good 
Queen Bess. In the reign of Charles II., after 
the Dutch had sailed saucily up the Thames and 
destroyed our shipping, a “regular” fort of 
the conventional type was, it appears, designed 
by Sir Martin Beckmann, and was seen in 
active progress by the observant Evelyn, who 
noted with satisfaction that it promised to be 
indeed a “ Royal work.” It is one of the few 


remaining English forts on the Continental trace, 


and its enceinte isnow pretty much as its builders 
left it, although advancing military science has 
robbed it of its title to be called “ respectable, 
as the old phrase went. For all that, it 1s still, 
to us at least, eminently respectable in many 
ways, and will well repay a holiday visit. 
The quaint old buildings which dot the interior 
irregularly are,—it is said,—mostly of Georgian 
date, and never could have harboured the fair 
form of the distraught Tilburina. Perhaps 80. 
They are, at any rate, substantial,—which is 
not a modern attribute,—and they are not un- 
picturesque, set snugly in their trim gardens of 
old-fashioned flowers and bordered by level 
stretches of greensward. The ruddy brick- 
work of their walls and chimneys, and their 
brighter moss-covered roofs, tell pleasantly 
against the background of stately trees, an 
there is an air of repose and serenity about 
the dear old place which cannot fail to soothe 
the wandering citizen, whom the egg ery 
under proper safeguards, courteously = . 
These buildings must be very old! Archzolo- 
gists don’t know everything ! 
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On one side of the main entrance to the Fort 
jis a simple structure, the upper portion of 
‘which, approached from the ramparts, is used 
.as a chapel for the garrison. And here, it is 
easy to see, personal zeal has done much for the 
beauty of God’s house and the decencies and 
-amenities of Christian worship. 

On the other side is the canteen, in which 
you may sit and listen to the tales of warriors, 
-accompanied by the lazy plash of the restless 
tide, the measured tread of the neighbouring 
-sentry, and the laughter of the soldiers’ children 

laying about the sunny slopes and open spaces 
-of the old Fort. 

Over the gateway there is a room in which 
tradition says the great Queen herself slept 
when, in August, 1588, she paid a visit to the 
‘camp of her “sweet Robin.” The warlike 
speech with which she encouraged her troops 
‘hangs framed upon the wall. No Englishman 
can fail to be stirred by it, or to feel his blood 
-course quicker through his veins by the heroic 
-associations of the spot. If the Queen slept 
there, then Leicester, in satin and jewels, sat 
at her feet. Raleigh, too, and Drake. Sir 
‘Christopher Hatton trippingly squared his toes, 
and the wise Burleigh shook his solemn head. 
‘Thick-coming fancies crowd upon us. Why, 
if—— Here our friend interrupts that tradition 
‘is in this, as in much else, at fault. 

The speech was never spoken, the victory 
thaving been gained before the Queen’s visit; 
and, he adds, with a knowing look and a 
‘theatrical air, as from this classic spot 
the Spanish fleet could not be seen because 
*twas not in- sight, so in this room the Queen 
‘could not have slept because ‘twas not then 
built. Moreover, he goes on, with tiresome 
volubility,—Do you suppose that, assuming the 
‘Gatehouse to have been then in existence, the 
~“ Beauteous Majesty ” of England (this with a 
ypeculiar emphasis, I don’t know why. She was 
beautiful, I suppose; or is all history mere 
fiction?) would have left the security of 
Leicester's camp, with its cordon of 30,000 
brave and loyal hearts, for a precarious lodging 
‘on the river’s brink, open to easy capture or 
destruction by a daring foe? Henry’s manly 
‘daughter was too good a soldier for that. 
Besides, I tell you, there was no such room, 
mor any similar room in that day, the old Block- 
‘house being, in fact, the magazine—unmeet for 
Beauty’s Bedchamber. And then he pointed to 
‘an almost invisible date over the arch, which 
— is 1683—nearly a hundred years too 

ate 

This sort of person always follows up a 
victory, and pours out his stores of odious 
‘information, regardless of your finer feelings. 

This Gatehouse, he proceeds, is presumably the 
work of Sir Christopher Wren, who was at the 
‘date of its erection the “ Surveyor of the King’s 
Works,” and who would naturally be responsible 
‘for the architectural features of a Royal fortifi- 
‘cation, which evidently made no little stir in 
its time. It is built of Portland stone, and 
‘possesses considerable artistic interest—outline, 
proportion, detail, all are good. The lower 
‘stage, runs on our well-informed bore, is Ionic 
‘in style, with a cushioned frieze and delicately- 
profiled entablature. The arch is elliptical—an 
incongruous form in a Classic design. It has a 
‘Carved keystone and spandrels, with an enriched 
impost at the springing level. The upper stage 
is Corinthian, excellent alike in design and 
execution. It is flanked by trophies of arms 
and armour, a little mixed—Roman_ body- 
armour and Stuart cannon side by side. In the 
‘centre is a vacant niche, and in the tympanum of 
‘the curved pediment are the arms of Charles II., 
exquisitely sculptured and in splendid preserva- 
tion. On the keystone of the rearward arch is the 
‘Stuart crown carved in brickwork, which is fast 
dropping to pieces. The clock is modern, and so 
‘are the dormer windows and the wooden par- 
‘titions dividing the interior, and so also is 

e?:——— 

We escape stealthily from all this twaddle 
‘to take a quiet look around. You can make a 
‘circuit of the Fort along the crest of the escarp 
wall, and from the north curtain looking across 
‘the ravelin you can still discern the old track 
‘which led to the camp. The scene presented 
‘to the view on that August morning 300 years 
‘ago rises before you. The slow approach of the 
Royal barge with its freight of gaily-clad and 
bejewelled courtiers, its gilding, music and 
flaunting bravery ; the long procession from the 
shore; the tents and pavilions, gay with a 
thousand streamers, on the crest of the far- 
away hills; the cheers of the poor tatter- 
demalions who formed the bulk of the army, 
and whose love and loyalty even neglect and 





‘starvation could not kill; the smug citizens 


proud of their doughty trained-bands, the con- 
fusion and the noise, the shouting and drinking, 
the rough horse-play, the wild revelry and un- 
ee licence of the camp and its followers, 
the—— 

Bother! Here comes the F.S.A. again. More 
scandal about Queen Elizabeth, I suppose. We 
will give him the slip, or he will convince us 
against our will that there was no Queen and 
no camp, as well as no speech; that “this nose 
is not my nose, and that nothing that is so is 
so.” No, thank you. Good bye. Some other 
time will do for— J. PENN. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION : 


VACATION VISIT TO ST. DUNSTAN’S COLLEGE, 
CATFORD BRIDGE. 


OwInG to Professor Herkomer’s sudden 
bereavement, which prevented the intended 
visit. of the Architectural Association .to the 
Art Colony at Bushey from taking place, the 
fifth vacation visit was not made until Saturday 
last, when a number of the members of the 
Association went over the new College which has 
just been erected at Catford Bridge. 

It is, perhaps, necessary to mention that this 
is an entirely new college, which has been built 
by the Charity Commissioners from funds 
belonging to the Parish of St. Dunstan’s-in-the- 
Kast. The College (of which we gave a view, 
plan, and brief description in the Buwilder for 
April 21 last) has been planned to accommodate 
400 boys, which number includes 60 boarders. 
It is apparently intended that technical educa- 
tion shall be an especial feature in the curri- 
culum of the school, as large workshops for both 
carpentry and engineering are provided, besides 
physical and chemical laboratories. 

The party was received by Mr. Clifton, the 
son of the architect, and proceeded to inspect 
the drawings in the large hall. The building 
has a long line of frontage towards the road, 
from which it is set back some distance, while 
to the rear are three blocks at right-angles to 
the main front, the central one being the hall, 
with serving-room, &c., connecting it with the 
kitchen and servants’ block on the eastern side ; 
while the workshops, with laboratories over 
them, form the western block. It should be 
mentioned that the main front of the building 
faces nearly south. 

The principal materials used externally are 
red_ bricks, with cream-coloured terra-cotta 
dressings, and Broseley tiles for the main roofs 
and plain red tiles for the smaller ones. 

The principal entrance is in the centre of the 
front. From this a corridor runs to the two 
ends of the’ building, with doors at each end. 

Most of the class-rooms are on the south 
front, to the right of the centre; the front 
rooms on the other side being devoted to the 
head-master, assistant-masters’ common room, 
the secretary’s office, &c. All the class-rooms 
are warmed by means of Galton stoves, placed 
in the angles, and are arranged so as to secure 
a left-hand light to the scholars. 

The large hall is opposite the main entrance, 
with a gallery over the entrance, and at the 
other end is a large window filled with stained 
glass representing the various crafts which it is 
intended shall form part of the education given 
in the establishment. In the head of the 
window is the figure of St. Dunstan, also the 
City arms. 

As, besides the occasional use of the hall for 
large gatherings, as on Speech Day, it will be 
used daily as a dining-hall, it has double 
hatches communicating with a serving-room, 
provided with hot-table, &c. 

The school lavatories and boot-room are placed 
outside the main building, but are accessible 
under cover. There will be a covered play- 
ground and fives-courts provided. The cricket- 
field immediately adjoins the playground to the 
west. — 

The engineering workshop is large and well 
lighted, with solid wood-block flooring in the 
centre, but with a narrow width of cement 
flooring on both sides and the end, on which 
the lathes and steam-engine will be placed. 
The carpenters’ workshop is of similar size, but 
has wood-block floor only. Both these work- 
shops will be warmed by means of hot water. 
The chemical and physical laboratories are pro- 
vided on the first-floor ; there is also a special 
class-room for drawing, with top as well as 
side light. 

The sleeping accommodation for the sixty 
boarders is provided for in four dormitories 








with fifteen beds in each, while the bedrooms 
of the two assistant-masters, who will reside in 
the building, are so placed that each of them 
overlooks two of the dormitories. 

The dormitories are provided with lavatories 
in the centre of the room, with both hot and 
cold water laid on to every basin, while good 
bath-room accommodation is also provided. 

It is not intended that the head-master shall 
live in the school building, but it is proposed 
that he shall have a detached house in the 
grounds; this, however, has not yet been 
commenced. 

It is intended to open the College in October 
next. 








| SANITARY CONFERENCE AT BRIGHTON. 


On Saturday last the Association of Public 
Sanitary Inspectors of Great Britain held, by 
invitation of the Mayor (Alderman Martin), a 
public conference on “ Sanitation” in the Royal 
Pavilion, Brighton. About 130 members of the 
Association from all parts of the kingdom 
attended, and these were supplemented by a 
large number of the Brighton Town Council, 
members of the Hove Board of Commissioners, 
and representatives from other south coast 
towns, including the Mayors of Hastings and 
Lewes. The Mayor of Brighton publicly re- 
ceived his guests, who at 11 o’clock proceeded 
to the North Drawing-room, where the Con- 
ference was held. 

Mr. Hugh Alexander, Chief Sanitary Inspector 
of Shoreditch (Chairman of the Association), 
then took the chair, his first'duty being to 
apologise for the absence of the President, Mr. 
Edwin Chadwick, C.B., whose advanced age 
precluded him from taking part in the pro- 
ceedings. He had, however, sent his address, 
which would be read by Dr. Richardson, and it 
was a full protest against all the evil influences 
which stood in the way of the full development 
of sanitary science, Speaking of the objects of 
the Association, he said it did not exist merely 
to obtain certain advantages for its members, 
but was the outcome of the general conscious- 
ness of its members that the status of sanitary 
inspectors should obtain proper recognition, 
seeing that it and the interests of the public 
health were one and indivisible, and he claimed 
that the high purposes of the Association would 
commend it to all classes of society. 

The Hon. Secretary (Mr. Samuel C. Legg) 
then notified that letters regretting inability to 
attend the Conference had been received from 
the Mayor of Croydon, Dr. Alfred Carpenter, 
Earl Fortescue, the Right Hon. J. Stansfeld, 
Sir Douglas Galton, Sir W. T. Marriott, M.P., 
Sir Francis Wyatt Truscott, Sir Guyer Hunter, 
and the Town Clerks of Brighton and Croydon. 

Dr. B. W. Richardson then rose at the call of 
the Chairman to read the President’s address, 
prefacing it with a few observations as to Mr. 
Chadwick’s health. He said he wished to 
assure the members that their President was 
not in any danger, but it had been deemed 
prudent that he should not venture to Brighton. 
He had been suffering from a local attack of 
pain, and had had to summon medical aid, but 
the symptoms had abated, and Mr. Chadwick 
was now able to get about, and his intellectual 
aptitude was as great as ever. He hoped, 
although he was now so far advanced in years 
as 89, he would for a very long time occupy his 
post as their President. Dr. Richardson then 
proceeded to read the address, to which we may 
return hereafter. 

Subsequently the party visited the Corpora- 
tion Water Works at Goldstone Bottom, and 
afterwards they inspected the arrangements 
adopted for sewer flushing. 








Wootton Court, Kent.—Near to the high 
road across Barham Down from Canterbury to 
Dover, and about midway between that city 
and the seaport, stands Wootton, formerly 
known as Woodton, Court. Part of the house is 
believed to have been built by John de Guest- 
ling in the reign of King John, The main 
edifice consists of a fine Queen Anne residence, 
which stands in a goodly park of some 150 
acres. The entire property, divisible, if desired, 
into twelve lots, comprises Swingfield Park, 
two farms, with various small holdings, &c., and 
covers 654 acres, in all yielding a computed 
rental of 1,1067. The advowson to Wootton 
rectory will be included in the sale, which is 
fixed for the 20th inst., at the Mart, Token- 
house-yard. 
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alterations could hardly wish that Bremen 
Cathedral should remain just as it is, —alto- 
gether lop-sided, and with an ugly space left to 
indicate where the south tower used to be, as 
shown in the accompanying elevation. 

In addition to the rebuilding of the south 
tower, the cathedral authorities have resolved 
upon supplying a fresh termination to the north 
tower, and also upon a “restoration” of the 
north and west sides of the cathedral. This 
last-mentioned work has been found necessary 
because, when a thorough examination of the 
building was made, it was discovered that the 
mortar used in the foundation was quite soft, 
and crumbled away as soon as it was exposed to 
the air. In the north tower this was the case 
not only with the outer walls, but also with the 
very centre of the foundations, though there 
was no indication that the stability of the 
tower itself had been affected. But it will be 
thought necessary to strengthen the founda- 
tions, and this will form an important part of 
the general restoration. The total cost of the 
whole work is not to exceed 600,000 marks, or 
30,0007. A competition for it was thrown open 
recently to all German architects, who were to 
send in plans up to the Ist of May, the 
premiums offered being,—First, 4,000 marks; 
second, 2,500 marks ; and third, 1,500 marks. 

In the interior of the cathedral the visitor is 
struck by the splendid reliefs placed in front of 
the organ. They date from the middle of the 
sixteenth century, and represent Charlemagne, 
St. Willehad, and a number of bishops and 
others. The stained-glass windows, with their 
well-executed portraits of Luther, Melancthon, 
&c., form another prominent feature in the 
cathedral. 
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Bremen Cathedral: West Elevation, with South Tower gone. 





RESTORATION OF BREMEN 
CATHEDRAL. 


IT can hardly be alleged against the people 
of Bremen that they have shown undue haste 
as to the restoration of their cathedral. The 
south tower of that edifice (which dates back to 
the eleventh century) collapsed so long ago as the 
year 1638, and it is only now,—just two centuries 
and a half »—that a competition has 


been formally invited for the reconstruction of 
this tower, and for the carrying out of various 
alterations and improvements essential to the 
' putting of the cathedral into a sound condition. 
Certainly the most ardent opponent of modern 








The competition brought in some forty sets 
of designs from architects in Bremen, Berlin, 
Aix-la-Chapelle, Cologne, and other parts of 
Germany. These were displayed to the public 
in the Bremen Kunsthalle, and eventually the 
judges awarded the first prize to Herr Bau-In- 
spector Salzmann, of Bremen, by whom, in ac- 
cordance with the terms of the competition, the 
work will be carried out. The strengthening 
of the foundation was commenced at once, as 
it was thought inadvisable to postpone this part 
of the restoration any longer. Various altera- 
tions in details were, however, suggested by 
the judges as regards the general plans, and 
these have been made accordingly.. In the 








[course of this month]the authorities of the 
cathedral are to meet again for the purpose of 
making final arrangements, and it is believed 
that the work will be speedily commenced: is, 
good earnest. 








Sllustrations. 





DECORATIVE PAINTING FOR THE 
NEW SORBONNE,®: PARIS. 


wa give an illustration this week of the 
\\ \} large painting which has been executed 
aeee by M. Benjamin Constant as a decora- 
tion for the “Salle du Conseil Académique ” of 
the new Sorbonne, at Paris. The painting formed 
an important contribution to the Salon of the 
present year. 

As will be seen, and as already deseribed in 
our article on the painting and sculpture at the 
Salon some months ago, the painting is in the 
form of a triptych. The centre compartment 
shows a group of portraits of the Deans of the 
Sorbonne in their official robes, the Rector, 
M. Gréard, in the centre. In the distance is 
seen the dome of the church erected by 
Richelieu. 

The group of men in the right-hand com- 
partment represent the Sciences, while Litera- 
ture is symbolised by the group of women in 
the other compartment. 








COMPETITION DESIGN FOR EDINBURGH 
MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS. 


WE give the elevations and the plan of one 
floor of the design submitted in this competition 
by Mr. Alfred Broad. The author says :— 

“The ground-plan shows the general arrange 
ment; and on the floor above the Council-room. 
would have overlooked the High-street, with art- 
galleries on the floor over that. The court-yard 
is on the same level as Cockburn-street, whence: 
stairs and lifts communicate with all floors.. 
The apartments were proposed to be warmed 
with open fire-places, the larger ones, as well as- 
corridors and courts, by means of low-pressure: 
hot-water coils. Ventilation was to have been: 
on the “Plenum” system, the warm fresh air 
being propelled by a “‘Capel” fan through ducts 
communicating with the various rooms, <c., amd. 
regulated by Tobin valves, the foul air being 
carried away by shafts conducting it to the 
tower. 

Externally the style chosen is a Venetian 
development of Renaissance, selected as adapt- 
ing itself to the different heights necessitated 
by the levels of the adjoining streets.” 





CHURCH OF ST. JOHN-THE-BAPTIST (B.C:),. 
BRIGHTON. 


THE builder who, in 1835, erected the chureh 
of St. John-the-Baptist was both builder and 
architect ; he did his best to make the exterlor 
of the same pattern as St. Mary’s, Moorfields, 
but made no endeavour to give architectural 
character to the interior beyond running a good 
cornice round the walls, leaving the broad ex- 
panse of 35 ft. 6 in. width of ceiling unrelieved ; 
but the roof is a well-proportioned queen-post 
roof, the trusses being regularly placed with due 
regard to the position of the openings beneath, 
and all now sound and in order. For archi- 
tectural effect, and to gain height in the nave, 
a design has been prepared which involves the 
removal of the plaster ceiling, and the decora~ 
tion of the construction of the roof by wrought 
work and casings, as shown in the illustration 
given this week. The drawing also shows the 
proposed treatment of the large gallery at the 
entrance end, which, by the addition of columns 
and screens, is to be re-arranged and divided 
into organ-gallery, a tribune for the nuns of the 
adjoining convent, and a central chapel of the 
Holy Rood, in which the large memorial group 
of the Crucifixion now on the floor of the nave 
will be placed ; beneath the gallery the central 
portion is enclosed as an ante-chapel. 

The church is enriched by several fine works, 
sculptured in marble by Carew, including the 
altar, with its group of the Baptism, the font, 
and the memorial to Mrs. Fitzherbert ; all these 
will be carefully retained, as also the very ~— 
glass in the windows, by Westlake, which wil 
unite with the scheme of polychromatic decera- 





tion arranged by that artist. The design for 
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the exterior, with a plan, was given in the 
Builder of May 21, 1887. The architect is 
Mr. 8. J. Nicholl. ; 

The drawing from which the illustration is 
taken was exhibited in the Royal Academy 
Exhibition of this year. 

*.* As this drawing was published in a con- 
temporary journal last week, it is necessary to 
state that its author arranged with us for its 

ublication some time previously; that it was 
4 month since selected and dated for publica- 
tion in this issue of the Builder ; and that Mr. 
Nicholl has apparently thought proper to hand 
it over for publication in another paper without 
even communicating with us. Comment is un- 


necessary. 








THE LEAMINGTON MEETING OF THE 
ROYAL ARCHAXOLOGICAL INSTITUTE: 
VISITS TO LEICESTER AND MELTON MOWBRAY. 


WE this week conclude our special account* 
of the Leamington Congress of the Royal 
Archeological Institute. 

Monday, August 13, was fine, and the arche- 
ologists were at work at an early hour. Taking 
the train to Hatton, they were thence conveyed 
in carriages and brakes to Baddesley-Clinton 
Hall, where they were received by Mr. E. H. 
Dering, the owner, who gave them permission 
to inspect the house. It is moated and 
fortified with a drawbridge and portcullis, now 
disused ; and, both internally and externally, it 
is an excellent specimen of a mansion of the 
olden time. On the party reaching the house, 
the Rev. H. Norris read a brief description of 
its leading features, and explained its name as 
denoting the “ ley,” or meadow, of a Saxon thane 
named Bade or Baad. Before the Conquest the 
estate had formed a portion of the Forest of 
Arden, and at the Conquest it was given to 
Henry de Ferrars or Ferrers, who seems to 
have held also some twenty other lord- 
ships. It passed, mostly by the marriages 
of heiresses, to the Clintons, Coningsbys, 
and Catesbys; one of the last-named family 
sold the estate to Nicholas Brome, whose 
daughter Constance conveyed it by marriage 
to Edward Ferrers, who died in 1535. It wasa 
member of this family, Henry Ferrers, on whom 
Dugdale drew so largely in compiling his “ His- 
tory of Warwickshire.” It is sad to have to 
record the fact that Henry Ferrers’ MSS. were 
never restored to their rightful owners, and that 
eventually they passed into the Staunton Col- 
lection, which was burnt along with the Bir- 
mingham Public Library a few years ago. The 
house itself, which reminds the travelled tourist 
of Ightham Moat, in Kent, is not quadrangular, 
but occupies three sides only of a quadrangle. 
The bridge leading to the entrance is somewhat 
late, having been erected probably when part of 
the moat was drained, and its portal arch is 
probably no older than the sixteenth century. 
The rooms are small, but have remarkably fine 
carved chimney-pieces, and from end to end are 
filled with family portraits, some good, and 
some very poor, though for the most part not 
wanting in interest. The windows are rich with 
heraldic shields and emblems. The staircases 
and upper rooms have some priests’ hiding- 
places, which doubtless have often been utilised, 
as the Ferrers family, so long the owners, have 
always been of the Roman Catholic faith. 

Finding it impossible to spare time for a visit 
to the parish church, which stands at a respect- 
{ul distance beyond the moat, the party drove 
on to Knowle. Here they were met by the 
Vicar, Canon Howe, who conducted them over 
me church, explaining the leading features of the 

bric, and its history, stating that it had be- 
longed at one time to the Abbey of Westmin- 
ster. The party admired the fine sedilia in the 
chancel, the oak chests, the entrance to the 
to0d-loft, and also the monuments of Walter 

ke, founder of the Collegiate Church here, 
and the other memorials of the past; and the 
car amused them with extracts from the 
se showing that the entries of marriages 
= : rated here in some years of the seventeenth 
-“ntury far exceeded the average. They also 
nubected the old house of the College, close by. 
oak parish church of Solihull was next visited, but 
ts until the party had partaken of luncheon at 
¢ village inn. The church is a noble structure, 
stale aay English, and partly Decorated in 
other 8 it is remarkable that the tracery and 
Me Thaments of the windows are as nearly 
date uniform throughout. On the north 
of the chancel is an excrescence of two 





* See Builder, pp. 98, 119, 137, ante, 





stories, the lower one probably intended as a 
mortuary, while the upper one, known as the 
Chapel of St. Alphege (the patron saint 
of the church), was originally designed as 
a chantry chapel. At Meriden Church the 
next halt was made, and the building was 
inspected under the guidance of the Rev. L. 
Willett, who explained the history of some 
fine sepulchral effigies and a very late brass— 
dated, we believe, 1638. Some of the party 
here ascended the tower to see the extensive 
view which it commands, reaching as far as 
the Malvern-hills in one direction, and to those 
of Leicestershire in the other. Berkswell was 
next visited. Here the party was joined by the 
members of the Warwickshire Naturalists’ Field 
Club, under the direction of Mr. W. G. Fretton, 
who called attention to the Norman features 
of the church, and expressed an opinion that 
originally there had been here a central tower. 
This he was led to conclude from the fact that 
the Norman arcade on the north side of the 
nave terminated in a respond, just where the 
western arch of the tower would be expected to 
be found,—evidences of extensive alteration 
being visible where, in this case, the northern 
arch of the tower would have been, but where 
there is now a pointed arch. He also 
referred to the crypt under the centre of the 
church, long used as a burial-place for the 
Wilmot family, as supporting this theory, as 
the western part of it was under the position 
which the tower would occupy, while the 
eastern portion of the crypt was apparently 
intended to be used as a mortuary chapel. A 
descent into the crypt, which was made by 
most of the members present, tended strongly 
to confirm this view. Mr. Fretton also drew 
the attention of his hearers to the remarkable 
rising in the floor of the church from west to 
east, and also gave some curious entries from 
the registers of the parishes of Solihull and 
Berkswell. On leaving the church, the greater 
number of the party paid a visit to the sacred well, 
near the western tower, which gives its name 
to the parish. It was a matter of great regret 
to the archzologists that Temple Balsall, with 
its quaint old Templar Church, which was put 
on the programme for a visit, was obliged to be 
left out for want of time. The archzologists 
then remounted their carriages anc drove to 
Berkswell Station, from which they returned to 
Leamington in time for dinner and for the 
“concluding” evening meeting at the Town-hall. 
And this brought to an end the pleasant 
Warwickshire excursions of the Congress. From 
first to last the excursionists had been favoured 
with fine dry weather, neither too hot nor too 
cold, and with just enough of sunshine to make 
the churches, castles, and mansions which they 
had visited put on their most attractive appear- 
ance. 

It was rather late in the evening when tke 


‘concluding ” meeting assembled at the Town-. 


hall, with the Rev. Sir Talbot Baker in the 
chair, when a variety of formal resolutions were 
proposed and. unanimously carried, in strict 
conformity with the precedents of previous years. 
The first resolution was a vote of thanks to the 
Mayor and Corporation of Leamington for their 
hospitality, for the use of the Town-hall, and 
for other acts of kindness and attention. This 
was followed by other votes of thanks to Lord 
Leigh for his kind and courteous conduct as 
President of the Meeting ; to the clergymen and 
other gentlemen who had thrown open their 
churches and mansions, and in other ways con- 
tributed to the success of the gathering ; to the 
members of the two Leamington clubs for 
admitting the members of the Congress to the 
use of their buildings ; to those gentlemen who 
had read papers at the evening meetings or had 
acted as interpreters at the various churches, 
castles, and mansions which they had been 
allowed to inspect; and finally, to the organising 
secretaries of the Congress, Messrs, Gosselin 
and Hartshorne, and to the local honorary 
secretary, Mr. 8. 8. Stanley, to whose care the 
members of the Institute had been so largely 
indebted for the comfort and convenience which 
they had experienced during their visit to 
Leamington, and for the complete arrangements 
as to carriages, horses, and trains in connexion 
with all their excursions. It is almost needless 
to add that all these resolutions were carried 
by acclamation. 

But as in the theatrical world the “ positively 
last appearance” of a. “star” is not always 
quite the last, and is generally followed by at 
least one or two others, so the “concluding” 
meeting was but the precursor of two “ extra 
days,” which were spent in examining some of 
the historical and architectural antiquities of 


Leicestershire. Accordingly, on Tuesday, the 

14th, some thirty or forty of the party took the 

train, vid Nuneaton, to that ancient city, where, 
on alighting, they were met by Colonel Bellairs. 

From the station they went straight to their 

headquarters at the Bell Hotel. Then, meeting 

at the new market cross or clock tower, they 

proceeded on foot to an inspection of the 
remains of antiquity in the town. They had 

pointed out to them the town-house of the Earls 
of Huntingdon, as they passed by it; but their 

first halt was at the entrance to the old Castle. 

Its front of brick is only of the time of 

George III., but the foundations and .much 

of its walls, there is reason to suppose, are 
of the middle of the twelfth century. In- 
ternally it was once one spacious apartment, 

consisting of a central hall and. side compart- 
ments like the aisles of a church, open from 

end toend. . This arrangement is now muck 

disguised and concealed by its subdivision by 
interior walls into two courts of assize. It is 
on record that from the close of the thirteenth 

century down to our own day the judges have 
held their courts within these ancient walls, 
the two courts having been separated by nothing 
but a thick curtain of cloth. suspended across 
the centre, down to the year 1821.:- It was here 
that meetings of Parliament were held. during 
the latter part of the fourteenth and the first 
half of the fifteenth century. The great like- 
ness between the interior of this structure. and 
that of the Castle at Oakham struck several 
of the archzxologists, and was made the subject 
of remark and comment. . The Turret :Gateway,,. 
which they next inspected, formerly divided 
the original “bailey,” or chief courtyard, from 
the area of more recent date, now known as 
“the Newark,” or “Newarke.” The gateway,. 
even in its ruins, still indicates its original 
purpose, as is shown by the grooves for a port- 
Cullis in its outer arch. It dates, probably, from 
the fourteenth century. The old dungeon or 
prison of the castle; which runs below the 
structure above described, was next. visited. 
It measures about 40 ft..by 25 ft., and is not 
more than 10 ft. or. 12 ft. in height; it has one 
aperture,—it can scarcely be called a window,— 
which serves only to “make darkness visible ” and 
to ventilate the room; and near it is a flight of 
steps, which led up intothe castle-yard and tothe- 
courts of (rather summary) justice. The place 
began to beused as early as thefourteenth centusy 
for the county and city prison; and yet some of 
the party were inclined to think that. it was 
only a storehouse. Numerous “ masons’ marks” 
are still to be seen on the stores which line its 
walls, and names and initials of very old date 
are carved in some places on the sides. The 
visitors were next introduced to the Newarke, 
a place enclosed, as they were told, by Henry, 


fourteenth century, and long used by him asa 
parade and exercise ground for his followers m 
arms. An old ivy-covered house, which they 
passed on the left hand, was stated to have been 
once the abode of a body of chantry priests 
who took part in the services of a church in the 
Newarke long since demolished. Next they 
were shown the “ Magazine,” an old castellated 
gateway, very extensively repaired and restored! 
in our own day, so cunningly restored, indeed, that 
it would puzzle many an architect to decide at 
a glance whether it is ancient or modern. “ It 
was converted,” writes Mr. J. Thompson in his 
“ Handbook of Leicester,” “into a depét for the 
arms of the Trainbands in 1682, and was hence 
called the Magazine; it is now once more used 
for a similar purpose—namely, as a place 
of deposit for the muskets and accoutre- 
ments of the Leicestershire Militia.” The 
party were next shown the two stone arches 
which still remain to mark the site of “the 
Collegiate Church of our Lady in the Newarke,” 
and were then taken to Trinity Hospital om 
the northern side of the square. Externally it 
has been sadly “ beautified ” in the last century, 
and the passer-by would be inclined to regard it 
as a large, long workhouse or almshouse ; but an 
inscription over the door tells us that it was 
“ Built in 1831 by Henry, Earl of Lancaster, as 
a place of refuge and support for a hundred 
poor and weak men, and ten able women 
to support them.” Its inmates are stil) 
a hundred old men, who have each a room 
and small pension and rations; but the women 
have increased from ten to twelve. At one end 
is the chapel, the eastern portion, and probably 
the chancel, of a much larger structure. The 
floor at the east end is adorned with curious 
tiles, and the windows near the Communion 
table are of the Early English and Decorated 





styles. On the north side stands the tomb of 


Earl of Lancaster and Leicester, early in the: 
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Mary de Bohun, the first wife of Henry, Earl of 
Derby, afterwards King Henry IV. It is made 
of alabaster, and has an embattled border, with 
a row of four escutcheons underneath. The 
drapery is fine and well preserved, but the 
features. of the recumbent figure have been 
greatly damaged. Among the curiosities shown 
in this hospital to the visitors were a large 
porridge-pot of ancient metal, and an old 
nutmeg-grater, ornamented with a variety of 
quaint devices and household advice, and bear- 
ing on it the date 1579. 

The next visit of the party was to the old 
‘Town Hall, once the Hall of the Guild of 
Corpus Christi. It is approached by a narrow 
‘street leading into Mill-lane, and is well worth 
a visit. It is low and somewhat gloomy, being 
panelled with dark wood, and it still has its 
original roof. It is now used, as the party were 
given to understand, as a school of cookery. It 
is, however, of more than ordinary interest as a 
genuine relic of the Civil War, for on its outer 
walls fell the principal fire of the Royalist guns 
at the siege of Leicester, on May 30, 1645, by 
-Prince Rupert. An adjoining apartment, smaller 
in size, called the Mayor’s Parlour, is decorated 
with an old seat of justice for the Mayor, anda 
very finely-sculptured mantelpiece; and its 
windows are enriched with rondelets of glass 
of the fifteenth century, some representing 
figures of saints, and others exhibiting 
**emblems” of the months; while the smaller 
glass-panes have in diaper-work the well-known 
‘sign of the Corpus Christi Guild, namely, the 
chalice and the consecrated Host above it. 
Adjoining the Town Hall are the Muniment 
Room, Wigston’s Hospital, and the old Town 
Library, which were all inspected by the party. 
‘The library contains, inter alia, a fine copy of 
Walton’s “ Polyglott,” and the “ Legenda Aurea 
Sanctorum,” A.D, 1476. 

Close to the Castle and the Newarke stands 
St. Mary’s Church, to which the party were 
next directed. This is a large building, partly 
Norman and partly of a later date, built upon 
and into the remains of a Saxon substructure. 
Traces of Saxon work are to be seen at the 
south-western corner of the nave, and also above 
the present later arcade, to insert which, ap- 
parently, the original walls were pierced. About 
the year 1280 the Norman arches of the nave 
were converted into pointed ones, and the 
exterior of the church was altered about the 
saine time by the addition of the south aisle, 
which would appear to have been used for 
parish purposes only, while the nave and chancel 
belonged to a college of priests. Here the 
guide of the party read the following interest- 
ing passage from the work of the late Rev. 
George A. Poole, Vicar of Welford, on “The 
‘Churches of Leicester ” :— 


**The changes in the plan and fabric are intimately 
connected with the ecclesiastical position of the church, 
it had been originally, and still continued to be, a collegi- 
ate church; but it also became, at some early date, a 
parochial church also; and, whether or no from the first, 
yet certainly in course of time, the south aisle was used for 
the parish offices, while the original nave and chancel were 
wetained by the Abbey. To the necessity hence arising 
for a larger south aisle we may refer the substitution of the 

resent south aisle, of so very disproportionate dimensions, 

or the Early English aisle, whichthad itself supplanted the 
Original Norman aisle. This aisle was erected some time 
about the close of the thirteenth century, together with the 
tower, on which still remains the weather-mould, showing the 
place of the original roof.. . . Very shortly after a.p. 1400 
4n important change took placein the ecclesiasticalestablish- 
ment. Hithertothere had been a dean and seven canons, all 
instituted at the Abbot, except one who was called ‘ Vicar’ 
of the parish, and who was instituted by the Bishop. But 
‘in that year, by the advice of Bisho 


eaufort, and with 
the consent of the Abbot, it was o 


ined that either the 
Dean or the Sacrist should be also the Vicar of the 
parish, This, of course, brought again the conventnal 
church (that is the nave and chancel) and the parish church 
(that is, the present south aisle) into closer relations; and 
about this time came several changes which tended to throw 
the two together, and to assimilate them in architectural 
character, as they had before been rendered as much as 
possible independent of each other. For the former 
a mag that is, to facilitate a community of services 
between them, the two arches leading out of the chancel 
into tbe aisle were opened; and, as involving uniformity 
of character, as well as a more frequent communication, 
when roofs were needed both to the nave and the south 
aisle, the high-pitched roof of the aisle (the eaves of which 
would come down too low against the nave) was chan 
into a nearly flat roof, resting on a clearstory, built for that 
purpose over the original south wall of the aisle, and, of 
course, in the penmennet style. At the same time, 
windows similar to these were inserted in part of the Early 
English clearstory of the nave, a roof of nearly identical 
character being supplied to both nave and aisle, Thus 
were the architectural features of the Church of St. Mary- 
in-Castro, conventual and parochial in one, fitted for its 
—— use, and assimilated with its ecclesiastical con- 
stitution.”’ 


We have no space left to describe the other 
leading features of the church, which were 
minutely pointed out to the party by Colonel 
Bellairs and Mr. Jackson,— the fine font of 
“Transitional” style; the double-recessed 





Norman arch at the west end, with its chevron 
moulding and the bold carvings of its door ; 
the wide range of clearstory windows in the 
south wall of the church; with the lofty arches 
on all sides, the carved woodwork of the roof, 
St. Ann’s Chapel on the north side behind the 
pulpit, the sedilia in the chancel, the door of 
the old rood, and last of all, the painted 
windows. The church, the visitors were told, 
however, had yet another interest, for it is 
believed that the voice of Wycliff has sounded 
within its walls, and that John of Gaunt may 
have attended mass here, to say nothing of 
Geoffrey Chaucer, whose wife was a sister of the 
second Countess of “ time-honoured Lancaster.” 

St. Nicholas Church, a quaint old cruciform 
building, built largely with red bricks mixed up 
with the original stone,—bricks probably taken 
from the Roman walls close by,—was the next 
object to which the party bent their steps. The 
plain round arches in the north wall, with flat 
unmoulded soffits, are certainly Early Norman, 
if not veritable Saxon work, and they are com- 
posed of Roman materials. Between the south 
aisle and the nave two fine arches were clumsily 
thrown into. one by some churchwardens or 
other Vandals of the reign of William IV., at 
the cost of some forty pounds! It will take 
double that amount to repair the mischief and 
bad taste of these “church restorers.” The 
archeologists had pointed out to them an old 
timbered and plastered house, with an over- 
hanging story, opposite the church, as that in 
which (if local tradition is to be believed) John 
Bunyan once at least preached,* and where 
John Wesley lodged when he visited Leicester. 

The Jewry Wall, which nearly joins the tower 
of this church, is well known by photography to 
the general reader. It is clearly the same work 
as that seen at such Roman stations as Col- 
chester, Verulam, Lincoln, York, and London; 
and it probably was connected with one of the 
chief gates of the city when occupied by the 
imperial legions. Not far from the Jewry Wall 
the archeologists were allowed to inspect a fine 
specimen of Roman pavement, in situ, in the 
basement of a small house in Jewry Wall-lane. 
It is about 20 ft. square, and consists of a con- 
tinuous pattern of geometrical scrolls, inter- 
lacing knots, and other such objects, all sur- 
rounded by a richly-coloured border. The 
entire work is composed of minute tessere of 
various colours, which still become bright on 
being slightly moistened and rubbed. It is 
some 6 ft. below the level of the street, and was 
probably laid down before the third or fourth 
century of the Christian era. It contains no 
figures of either menor other animals. It 
probably formed the floor of the atriwm or the 
central salon of the mansion of the Roman 
general in command of a legion ora cohort. It 
ought to be mentioned here that the pavement 
and the house which contains it have been 
purchased and are kept in repair by the civic 
authorities of Leicester: an example of public 
spirit which other towns and cities, including 
London, might very well follow. 

Coming away from this interesting spot, it 
had been the intention of the party to see the 
Bow Bridge, over which Richard III. passed on 
his way to Bosworth Field; but its stone arches 
were left unvisited for want of time; and great 
regret was expressed on learning that the old 
** Blue Boar Inn,” at which the king slept on the 
night before that battle, is now numbered among 
the things of the past. 

The other buildings in Leicester visited by 
the archzologists were St. Martin’s, All Saints’, 
and St. Margaret’s Churches. The first-named 
of these exhibits a curious mixture of Norman 
and Perpendicular architecture, and it has a 
wooden porch onits northern side. This church 
has had among its incumbents more than one 
member of the gifted family of Vaughan, one 
of them being Dr. C. J. Vaughan, now Master of 
the Temple and Dean of Llandaff. In the 
chancel is the chapel of the Herrick family ; 
and several famous bell- founders are buried 
within its walls in other parts of the fabric. 
All Saints’ is almost wholly Geometrical in its 
style, and, though not very large or very re- 
markable in any one particular, is an excellent 
example of what a town church should be. It 
has been said of it that “ All Saints’ Church 
affords more hints than all the rest of the 
churches in Leicester for a town church of 
moderate pretensions.” St. Margaret’s is large 
and spacious, and has at its west end a tower 
which very nearly resembles the type so common 





* A manuscript is extant in Leicester which attests the 
fact that in 1673 John Bunyan was called upon to produce 
his preaching licence by the magistrates, 


{ > . 
in Somersetshire. 
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In its chancel, which is Short 
is a fine monument to Bishop Penny, the last 
Abbot of Leicester who exercised episcopal 
jurisdiction, The church is remarkable for the 
sweetness of the tone of its peal of bells. 

In the evening, the Town Museum, in the 
New Walk, so rich in specimens of natural 
history, and in objects of antiquarian interest 
was thrown open to the party by the kindness 
and courtesy of the Town Council; and 
though only about twenty of them accepted 
the invitation, the Chairman of the Museum 
Committee welcomed them to Leicester with Py 
few kind words. Among the objects which 
specially interested the visitors were a Roman 
milliarium, or milestone, found near Leicester 
in 1771; some Roman vases and Samian ware 
a bronze fibula, &c., also found in the neigh. 
bourhood; and fragments of two other Roman 
pavements discovered in the Cherry Orchard 
and High Cross-street about thirty years 


ago. 


Wednesday, August 15, the very last day of 
the Congress, was devoted to a visit to Melton 
Mowbray, the churches in its neighbourhood, 
and Ratcliffe College, near Sileby, of which 
Father Hirst (who, it may be remembered, 
opened and presided over the Antiquarian 
Section of the Congress at Leamington) is the 
Principal. 

At Melton Mowbray the Vicar explained the 
chief features of his noble and interesting 
church, which he had thoroughly repaired and 
restored in a style which elicited much approval, 
though one or two members dissented from'that 
opinion, thinking that he had made too clean a 
sweep of some of the church furniture. It was 
agreed, however, that the removal of the pews 
and galleries had brought into view the fine pro- 
portions of the pillars of the nave and tran- 
septs. ‘The Vicar pointed out some fine tombs 
with Latin inscriptions in the south transept, 
especially one with a Latin inscription which 
could not be explained upon any rules of 
grammar. The visit was obliged to be cut 
short by the bugler’s summons to luncheon, 
after which the party proceeded in brakes and 
carriages to Burton Lazars Church, where their 
first halt was made, and where Mr. J. T. 
Micklethwaite, F.S8.A., acted as interpreter. 
Colonel Bellairs met them at Borough or 
Burgh, or (as it is now spelled) Burrow Hill, 
which was minutely inspected, and which most 
of the party seem to think was, as Nichols styles 
it in his “ History of Leicestershire,” a Roman 
encampment, though possibly adapted by the 
Romans, having been originally held by the 
Britons. Having taken tea at the house of a 
neighbouring squire, the party pushed on to 
Ashby Folville and Gaddesby Churches, to 
each of which they were able to devote 
only a hasty glance. They reached Ratcliffe 
College at six o’clock, in time to partake of 
tea on the lawn in front of its buildings ; and it 
is needless to say that they admired the grand 
front, and the College Library (formerly the 
Chapel), both of them the works of the elder 
Pugin, designed and built by him not long 
before his death. The walls of the Library were 
adorned with rubbings of monumental brasses, 
and with prints and pictures; and other articles 
of taste and vertu were exhibited under glass 
cases. The missals, vestments, crucifixes, and 
altar vessels were much admired; and the 
favoured few of the members of the Congress 
who were invited to dine and sleep at the Col- 
lege left its hospitable doors next morning, and 
said farewell to Father Hirst and his reverend 
brethren, with a feeling of regret that the 
Archzological Institute’s Congress for 1888 had 
become a thing of the past and a matter of 
history. It will be long, however, before its 
pleasant memories will fade quite away. 








Cape Town Sewerage.—The authorities of 
Cape Town, as is well known, have had con- 
siderable difficulty in connexion with the 
sewage and sewage disposal works for that eh 
and, although the cost must be of considerable 
magnitude, nothing yet appears to have been 
definitely done to remove the difficulties et 
sequent upon such a state of things as r 
present exists. After considering meng 
proposals to deal with the sewage, all 
Municipality of Cape Town has we 7 
retained the services of Mr. Edward Prite . 
M.Inst.C.E. of London and Birmingham, ¥ 0 
has gone to the Cape to make a person 4 
spection of the district, and to prepare 
comprehensive report thereon. 
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THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
INQUIRY COMMISSION : 
FURTHER EVIDENCE.* 


Sir JOSEPH BAZALGETTE, the Engineer to 
the Board, recalled and examined by the Chair- 
man, said that the Chelsea portion of the 
Thames Embankment was executed by Mr. 
“Webster. The contractors for the new bridge 
at Battersea are Messrs. Williams, Son, & Wal- 
lington. The bricks being used for that work were 
according to the specification. The witness said 
he wished to correct one or two points in his 
formerevidence. He was asked some questions at 
a previous sitting respecting the material used 
for the filling-in of the Thames Embankment. 
His memory did not go back a quarter of a 
century at the moment, and he had forgotten 
that the matter had been made the subject of 
a very large amount of inquiry and corre- 
spondence. He now put in that correspondence, 
There were a great many letters from himself, 
and some portion of the correspondence had 
been published and made part of a Blue 
Book, and some portion had not. It was 
the portion which had not been published 
to which he wished to direct attention. 
"That part of the correspondence had refe- 
rence to the use of the material from 
the river dredgers. It was suggested to witness 
that there would be a difference in cost (to the 
contractor), between using material dredged 
from the river, and materials taken from the 
land, of something like 80,000/., but that was 
entirely erroneous. He found that the figures 
were as follow :—The total filling-in of Contract 
No. 1 (7.e., Mr. Furness’s part of the Embank- 
ment) was 546,664 yards. Of that, as would be 
seen by the report of Sir John Hawkshaw, Mr. 
Harrison, Sir John Coode, and others who in- 
vestigated the subject, there would be 20 ft. 
backing of clay puddle placed at the back of 
the river wall to ensure its safety; that took 
100,000 cubic yards. The excavation for the 
Metropolitan District Railway, which passed 
through it, took out another 100,000 yards; the 
excavations for the foundation of the wall itself, 
and the puddle in the dams, produced 82,000 
yards, these three items making a total of 
282,000 yards, leaving 263,000 yards to be taken 
from the river. He found that the Board paid 
the Thames Conservators, for dredging, 11,1191., 
which, at 6d. per cubic yard, represented 440,000 
cubic yards, but that quantity went into 
two contracts, both Furness’s and Ritson’s. 
‘Though he could not divide them exactly, 
he thought it might be fairly assumed that 
all the remaining 263,000 yards required 
for Furness’s contract were taken from the 
tiver. If the whole of the 282,000 yards which 
came from the clay backing and the excava- 
tions for the railway and the wall had been 
taken from the river, and all estimated at six- 
pence a yard, which was the price the Board 
paid, it would amount to £7,000. So that, 
assuming that the material could have been 
got for nothing (which was not the fact, with 
the exception of a comparatively few cartloads 
from buildings in the neighbourhood), then the 
difference of cost to the contractor would only 
be £7,000 instead of £80,000. The stuff which 
was put in was really better for the purpose 
than the dredgings from the river. The clause 
48 to the filling-in material in Mr. Furness’s 
contract did not contemplate the taking of the 
whole of the material required from the river. 
Constant complaints were made by the con- 
tractors as to the slowness and irregularity 
with which the dredgings were supplied, and 
as to the unsuitability of some of the material. 
On the other hand, the Thames Conservators 
complained that the contractors did not supply 
4 sufficiency of barges to take the material 
brought up by the dredgers if the latter were 
kept at full work. 

Mr. Thomas George Fardell was the next wit- 
hess called. He said he was a member of the 

d, but was only elected four years ago—in 
June, 1884,—so that at the time when the 
London Pavilion was first let to Mr. Villiers he 
was not a member of the Board. In the autumn 
of 1884, when it was proposed to let the new 
site to Mr. Villiers, he opposed the proposal,— 
not that he had then any suspicion that any- 
ae underhand was going on, but he thought 
; : site was one of the finest in London, and he 
i that the proper course would have been 

put it up to public auction. He also thought 
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of the “ Pavilion” type on such a site. He 
understood at that time that the view of Mr. 
Vulliamy as to the value of the site had been 
supported by the valuations of Mr. Cates and 
Mr. Reed ; but it was only since the Commis- 
sion had been sitting that he had ascertained 
that Mr. Reed (of course he could not answer 
for Mr. Cates) never gave a professional opinion 
at all on the subject. Until the evidence given 
before the Commission witness was in no way 
aware that Goddard, Robertson, and Villiers 
were in any way mixed up together in the affairs 
of the London Pavilion; but, being a member of 
the Committee of the Board which was inquiring 
into Robertson’s conduct last year, he was per- 
fectly satisfied in his own mind that Robertson 
and Villiers were in collusion together, although 
he could not prove it. The first sitting of that 
Committee was held in January last year. In 
consequence of what transpired at that sitting 
witness moved, at the next meeting of the 
Board, that in future all lettings of sites should 
be put up to auction. The particular reason he 
had for making that proposal was that some 
time previously, in October or November, 1886, 
there was an article in a newspaper (he thought 
it was the Financial News) which referred to 
the circumstance that when a reporter of the 
paper went to have an interview with Mr. Robert- 
son, he noticed that some of the best sites were 
ticked on the plan which was before Mr. Robert- 
son. That was before Mr. Robertson was called 
before the Committee, and it struck witness 
as such a remarkable circumstance that he at 
once took the matter up, and eventually carried 
a resolution at the Board which prevented in 
future the letting of any sites without their 
being put up to public auction. He saw that if 
what was stated by the Financial News was the 
fact, all was not right, although he did not 
anticipate such disclosures as had since been 
made. The witness then went on to describe 
the action he had taken in the matter—how he 
had repeatedly voted for Robertson’s dismissal, 
and how he had been in a minority; how, on 
July 29, 1887, he moved a resolution inviting the 
Government to appoint a Royal Commission to 
inquire into the proceedings of the Board, and 
how that motion had been defeated by one 
vote—Mr. Saunders voting with the majority. 
Subsequently witness had been active in 
bringing about the appointment of the Royal 
Commission. 

Mr. Hart Bennett, one of the Assistant- 
Engineers to the Board, was called to speak as 
to the alleged substitution of inferior bricks for 
those specified to be used for the Southern Low 
Level Sewer. He said that, as far as he knew, 
the bricks specified by the Engineer were used ; 
but he was not the person who had the passing 
or refusing of them. That duty devolved upon 
the late Mr. John Grant. Witness was prepared 
to say that on the section of the sewer which 
he superintended, bricks of the quality specified 
were used for the respective positions indicated. 

Mr. John Gooding, sworn and examined by 

the Chairman, said he was employed under Mr. 
Edward Bazalgette on the works of the new 
Battersea Bridge. The contractors had not 
used any bricks there that were contrary to 
the specification. But large quantities that 
were not of the desired quality had been re- 
jected. 
Mr. Arthur Cates, called and sworn, said, in 
answer to the Chairman, that he was an archi- 
tect in the Department of Woods and Forests. 
He had observed that a statement had been 
made that Mr. Vulliamy’s view as to the value 
of the Pavilion site had been supported by 
“Mr. Cates.” He presumed he must be the 
person referred to. He was not aware of any 
other surveyor of that name. He was not in 
any way consulted as to the Pavilion site, and 
expressed no opinion as to its value. Had not 
seen any plan of it. He had occasion to see 
Mr. Vulliamy at different times on various 
matters of business, and Mr. Vulliamy then 
frequently asked him for information respecting 
his dealings with land that had recently taken 
place. On one occasion Mr. Vulliamy par- 
ticularly asked him with respect to dealings 
with land in Piccadilly, with reference, he said, 
to what was likely to be done when the new 
street, Shaftesbury-avenue, was opened. Wit- 
ness gave Mr. Vulliamy such information as 
occurred to him at the time, but it was merely 
in a conversational manner. He certainly gave 
no definite expression of his view as to the value 
of the Pavilion site. If he had seen a plan of 
that site he certainly should have expressed a 
different view with regard to the frontage. 





Mr. Francis Hayman Fowler, F.R.1.B.A. (until 





that it would be a mistake to put a music-hall | 


lately a Member of the Board), re-called and 
further examined by the Chairman, said he was 
desirous of making some additions to and cor- 
rections of his former evidence. He said that 
he advised Mr. Earle Bird (who had been his 
client for seventeen years) upon the plans of 
the Albany Estate at Walworth, which had been 
rejected by the Board. He received a fee of 
50/. for that and other matters. He had also 
advised Mr. Bird as to the development of a 
building estate at Brixton, and his charge for 
that work included’ a measured survey and 
adjustment of boundaries to the estate, and 
several incidental matters. Mr. Bird personally 
made the necessary applications to the Board 
for the definition of the line of frontage. The 
plan Mr. Bird submitted to the Board was part of 
the general survey which witness made. For that 
and other matters he was paid 50/., but that 
included the survey as well as the plans. 
Witness had also advised a Mr. Brown upon 
laying out a small property at Balham, and 
made plans. He was architect to the estate, 
and made designs for the houses, and also plans 
for the use of the magistrates in the matter of 
an application for excise licences ; he also made 
plans for the formation of the roads, which 
plans had to be laid before the Metropolitan 
Board. Mr. Brown was a builder himself, and 
personally applied to the Board. Witness 
received 25/. as his remuneration in that case. 
The plans that Mr. Brown submitted were plans 
prepared from witness’s surveys. Witness 
having mentioned a number of other cases in 
which he had been consulted on matters 
which afterwards came before the Board, 
proceeded to refer to the Criterion Theatre, in 
regard to which, in 1883, he advised Mr. 
Webster, the contractor, as to a system of 
ventilation. Witness devised a scheme for 
getting rid of the then existing system of 
artificial ventilation by steam fans and other- 
wise, which, in the event of a fire occurring, 
would have been altogether dangerous, and for 
substituting instead thereof an entirely new 
means of introducing the air direct into the 
theatre, so as to have a natural system of 
ventilation. In 1886 the Artisans, Labourers, 
and General Dwellings Company consulted 
witness as to the interpretation of Section 14 
of the Building Act Amendment Act of 1883, 
as applicable to building over areas of forty- 
nine houses of varying depth in the rear, situate 
in the Harrow-road, and adjoining the Grand 
Junction Canal. Plans were made of the forty- 
nine houses, and witness, to the best of his 
ability, advised what amount of the areas should 
be covered over, and how they should be covered 
over in order to comply with the Act. He sent 
his views to the Company, as requested by the 
Board of Directors. The Company then made 
their own application to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The Company asked his opinion 
because they were in a difficulty with theDistrict 
Surveyor. Witness did not remember whether 
he was at the Building Act Committee when 
the Company’s plan for those houses were 
brought forward. All that witness advised was 
that the Company should act in conformity 
with the Act of Parliament. The special point 
upon which his advice was sought was as to 
how the areas at the backs of the houses could 
be built over. Under Section 14 of the Building 
Act Amendment Act, 1883, the requirements as 
to areas at the rear of houses were altered, and 
there was a good deal of difference of opinion 
between the District Surveyors as to what was 

the proper area and as to how that area was to 
be dealt with—whether it should be taken from 
the level of the ground-floor, or whether it 
should be wholly in the basement, and upon 
that question witness gave an opinion, which 

opinion, he believed, had been generally 
received as that of the profession, and it was 
also, he thought, the legal opinion as expressed 
by the magistrates. The Company had not 

previously been before the Board with the 

application ; they came to him beforehand to 

ask his advice. Examined as to the case of 

the Avenue Theatre, witness denied the state- 

ment made by Mr. Emden to the effect that 

Mr. Sefton Parry was induced by witness ’to 

dismiss Mr. Emden as architect of the theatre 

and to appoint him (witness) to do the work. 

He had known Mr. Sefton Parry for forty 

years, and for the past twenty-five years 

he had been frequently consulted by that 

gentleman (now deceased). When Mr. Sefton 

Parry employed him in the matter of the 

Avenae Theatre Mr. Emden’s name was not 

mentioned. Witness also denied that there 

was any truth in the statements made by Mr. 





Snelling in his evidence before the Commission. 
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He had never asked to be professionally engaged 
in reference to the works that Mr. Snelling and 
his friends were carrying out. 

We must break off here again. 








LAZONBY FLAGS, NEAR PENRITH, 
CUMBERLAND.* 


THESE flags have been used in Carlisle from 
time immemorial ; they are very durable, and 
give good foothold when wet or dry. Some of 
these flags in the footways in Carlisle streets 
have been in use over sixty years, having in 
that time being taken up, redressed, and relaid. 
Good selected smooth self-faced Lazonby flags 
of first quality, when laid on a good foundation 
on a l-in. bed of ground mortar, will wear 
evenly down from 3 in. to lin. in thickness, 
or less. 

The second quality flags do not wear evenly, 
nor are they durable or desirable for heavy 
traffic in public street footways. 

The author has, however, seen no flags which 
are equal to good self-faced first quality Lazonby 
flags. The following is the geological forma- 
tion of Lazonby flag rock :— 


Permian Rocks between Penrith and Carlisle. 


(St. Bee’s Sandstone. 
j Red Shales, with Gypsum. 
Permian < Magnesian Limestone and Plant 


Penrith Sandstone. 


The Penrith Sandstone is an immense mass 
of orange, red, and yellowish sandstone, form- 
ing the lowest member of the Permian group in 
the district around Penrith. 

The Lazonby stone and flags constitute part 
of the Penrith Sandstone. About Appleby and 
Brough the lowest beds of this rock pass into 
a breccia, generally known in the district as 
brockram. 

There are two marked characteristics by 
which the Penrith Sandstone is distinguished, 
viz., the large scale upon which the cross-strati- 
fication or false bedding is developed, and the 
angular or sub-angular shape of the quartz 
grains, which mainly enter into its composi- 
tion ; so excessive is the amount of false bed- 
ding, that it is almost impossible to obtain an 
accurate idea of the amount of the true inclina- 
tion of the rock. 

The Penrith Sandstone, besides being the 
principal source from which all the local 
building stone is obtained, yields excellent 
flags. These flaggy beds are largely developed 
on Lazonby Fell, hence they are called Lazonby 
flags. The lamination of these flags is not 
parallel to the general plane of the stratifica- 
tion, but is the result of false bedding. Hence 
the flags do not occur in regular layers, but in 
detached patches ; consequently, a considerable 
area on Lazonby Fell is covered with rubbish 
from quarries where flags have either been got 
or tried for. 

Angular or only slightly rolled small grains 
of quartz covered with a thin layer of hzmatite 
form the main constituent of this sandstone. 
In the interstices between the quartz grains 
are white, soft, pasty-looking grains, mainly 
fragments of felspar more or less decomposed. 
Both the hematite and the felspar act as the 
cementing material. Mica is very seldom pre- 
sent. 

There are some white beds in the Lazonby 
flags, but not to a great extent. There is no 
film of hematite round the grains of quartz in 
the white flags. The matrix is still of felspar, 
and the greater hardness seems to be due to 
the filtration through and crystallisation of the 
secondary quartz round the original grains; 
hence the bright, glistening appearance. 

The analysis of the white beds of Lazonby 
flags is as follows: Silicic acid, Si0,—95-12; 
aluminium oxide, Al,O,—2-51; ferrous oxide, 
FeO—1'19; calcium oxide, CaO—0:18; water, 
0°85 : Total, 99°85. 

A considerable portion of the Penrith Sand- 
stone, especially the upper beds of the series, 
exists in a soft, half-consolidated state, and is 
utterly worthless for building purposes. 

The lower and harder beds contain a varying 
quantity of double six-sided pyramids of quartz. 
The sides are usually well-defined and bright. 
To these bright crystals is due the sparkling 
appearance which the rock generally presents. 

The crystallised forms seem to be due to the 





* A paper by H. U. McKie, M. Inst. C.E., City Sur- 
rez, Gatley rad at he ecebt Northern Distt Meet 
e ation of Municipal an i i 
and Surveyors, - — 


| deposition of secondary quartz around rounded 
grains as nuclei. Since the crystallisation took 
place the grains have been partly water-worn 
prior to final deposition in their present posi- 
tion and before the coating of hematite was 
formed around them, because the hzmatite 
covers both the rubbed and unrubbed faces of 
the quartz crystals alike. 

The Penrith Sandstone rock is coarser- 
grained, and in this respect is somewhat like a 
millstone grit, whereas the St. Bee’s rock is 
finely grained and very evenly bedded. 

The author noticed in the Nith and the Scar 
valleys, near Thornhill, a bed of sandstone very 
similar to the Lazonby beds. This is the only 
other bed that the author has seen like the one 
at Lazonby. 

Comparative Tests. 

Comparative tests of Lazonby and other flags 
were made by :—I. Comparing their absorbent 
powers; II. Their wear when rubbed on a plain 
surface; III. Their microscopical appearance ; 
IV. Their wear when subjected to the action of 
a drill; and V. Their adhesive strength. 


I. The Absorbent Powers of the Different Stones. 


All the stones were carefully dried, weighed, 
and then immersed in water for twenty-seven 
hours, and then re-weighed, which gave the 
following results :— 


Tabulated Statement of af 00d of a Cubie Foot of Lazonby 
one. 











Weight per | Weight per | Absorbent 
Name of Stone, | cubic foot | cubic foot | powers per 
when dry, | when wet, | cubic foot, 
lb, 02, Ib. oz. Ib. oz, 
wr a 
uarry| 
(white) ...... 153 15 156 10 2 il 
. 2. goed 
. ew Quarry 
= ares 19 6 | 161 11 2 5 
5 ~ No.3 nby 
& New Quarry 
4 | (white) ....:. 151 13 | 154 1 2 4 
No. 4. Bleas | 
fell Quarry..| 147 4 150 13 3.9 
No. 5. Nep- 
ee pent 150 12 152 10 1 14 
No. 6. Halt- 
whistle 
uaITY ...... 152 1 155 «8 » 
No. ve Caith- 
ae | 163 4 163 4 0 0 














II. Wear of Stones by Friction. 


All the stones were now reduced to one thick- 
ness, 2 in., and placed on a revolving circular 
metal float for two hours, being all the time 
supplied with sand and water to assist the 
grinding. During the two hours they travelled 
over a space of twenty miles. 


Tabulated Statement of Wear of Stones by Friction. 








Result of test in 
Name of Stone, hundredths of an inch. 
(No, 1, Lazonby Old Quarry 
. Re No perceptible wear. 
aa 2. Lazonby New Quarry 
= RD Se: sig 
3 3. Lazonby New Quarry 
3 whi ) eeceesecssesecs ras 
| 4, Bleasfell Quarry ...... va0 
L 5. Nepstone ............... No perceptible wear. 
6. Haltwhistle ............ i230 
7. Caithmess ............008 rao 








III, Tabulated Statement of Microscopical 
Examination of Stones. ~ 





Name of Stone, Description and Remarks, 





(No. 1, Lazonby Old 

Quarry (white) | Is a round grit, and the 
grains very adhesive, hav- 
ing in it a number of 
small grains pure white 
and soit like paste, 


Same as above. 


Lazonby 
i 


Same as above. 


Is a coarse grit, the grains 





unadhesive and full of 
vacuities, 
5. Nepstone ......... Same as Lazonby red, ora 
little more adhesive, 
6. Haltwhistle ...... Very close grained and 
: very adhesive, 
7. Caithness ......... Same as Haltwhistle, but 


finer grain and 
adhesive, 


more 








IV, Test by Drilling the Stones. 


All the stones were drilled for the space of 
one minute with a 2-in. drill and loaded on the 





top with 100 1b. The drill was set to an angle 


i 


| of 105 degrees, and performed thirty-two revo- 
lutions per minute. 


Tabulated Statement of Drill Test, 





a 


Name of Stone. Result of Test. 








TS 








(No.1, Lazonby Old ; 
Quarry (white) } Depth drilled 17, of an ineh, 
taking Lazonby as stan. 
. dard or 100 per cent, 
2 2. Lazonby New/ 
S . Quarry (red)...| Same as above, 
S] Se S| aces 
white ame as above, 
4. Bleasfell Quarry dan 
(red) ........... | Depthdrilled,s4;) ofan ( 53 
L 5. Ne tone seenke > =) Toe inch 100 
6. Haltwhistle ...... - » tes( will) 73 
7. Caithness ......... | - 2» torr be \ 47 





V. Adhesive Strength of Stones. 


All the stones were again tested as to their 
adhesive strength. ‘The square corner of the 
flags projected over a space of 4 in., measured 
on the sides of the square, and the weight was 
applied 1 in. from the corner, measured on the 
intersection of the right-angle. 


Tabulated Statement of Adhesive Strength of Stones. 




















Name of Stone. Result of Test. 
sane — ( hive) Weight sustaived in lbs 
white eight sustaised in lbs. 
748, being 14} per cent, of 
strength of Caithness, 
2, Lazonby New 
° Quarry (red)... | No test, say same or a little 
x less. 
Ss 3, Lazonby New | 
kK Quarry (white) me test, say same or alittle 
88, 
4, Bleasfell Quarry 
SED | tadenseniibs Weight sustained in lbs, 
298, being 6 per cent, of 
strength of Caithness, 
.  §&. Nepstone ......... Weight sustained in Ibs. 
760, being 15 per cent, of 
° strength of Caithness, 
6. Haltwhistle ...... Weight sustained in Ibs. 
1,642, being 32 per cent, of 
strength of Caithness. 
7. Caithness ......... Weight sustained in lbs, 
5,100, — 100 per cent. 
as standard. 
Digest of the Foregoing Tests. 


I. That Bleasfell is 56 times, Lazonby 43'to 
36 times, and Nepstone 30 times, more absorbent 
than Caithness. 

II. When subjected to the metal float test, 
we have Lazonby and Nepstone far the best, 
not having worn any, Bleasfell only jj, of am 
inch, and Caithness ;$, of an inch. 

IV. When drilled we have Lazonby and 
Nepstone the hardest, and if we call these the 
standard, or 100 per cent., we have Haltwhistle, 
77 per cent.; Bleasfell, 53 per cent. ; and 
Caithness, 47 per cent. 

V. When tested as to strength by applying 
pressure, calling Caithness the standard, or 100 
per cent., we have—Haltwhistle, 32 per cent. > 
Nepstone, 15 per cent.; Lazonby, 14) per 
cent.; and Bleasfell, 6 per cent. 

The substance of the foregoing tests have 
been extracted from an unpublished report made 
by the author to the Carlisle Town Council) 
thirty years ago. 





NE 





QUANTITIES. 


S1r,—The questions raised by the case of 
Priestley & Gurney v. Stone are of importance 
alike to architects, surveyors, and builders, and 
I think should induce some action on the part 
of those so interested with the view to define 
the position of surveyors as regards their respon- 
sibility. i 

The object with which bills of quantities are 
prepared may be said to be almost exclusively 
for the purpose of obtaining tenders for work 
in competition; at any rate, no special pro- 
vision need be made for other eases. 

That the quantity surveyor is responsible for 
the general accuracy of his signed bills of quan- 
tities there can be no reasonable doubt ; and I 
think he is responsible for deficiency to the 
builder and for excess to the building-owner, 
“privity” being insured to the builder by the 
surveyor signing the bills, and himself sending 
them to the competitors. Teale 

The surveyor thonld be, and I believe 3, 
legally bound to exercise such due care = 
skill as would entitle him to hold himself ou 





to the public as a competent surveyor, C 
sentionion degree of skill to which he may have 
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attained may fairly be left to be appraised by | 
the party by whom the appointment is made. 
The question is, how can this be best effected 


so as to satisfy the building- owner and the er 


puilder that the surveyor accepts his responsi- 
pility to the extent already indicated ? 

The architects are a corporate body (Royal 
Institute of British Architects). The builders 
are not, and so. cannot act officially on behalf of 
their brethren. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the former 
pody should take the initiative, and by resolu- 
tion in Council, declare that names of surveyors 

say of not less than seven years’ standing) 
could be enrolled by them, the persons so en- 
rolled undertaking to become responsible for 
their signed bills of quantities, the precise terms 
of which undertaking could be legally expressed 
in clear and definite language. 

It may be said this would be a step towards 
« Protection” and in detriment of “ Free Trade ;” 
but that would scarcely be so, since any surveyor 
of the requisite standing would be enrolled 
without challenge on his application and 
signature. 

I venture to think some such mode of dealing 
with a vexed question would clear the atmo- 
sphere from. its present cloud, and lead to bene- 
ficial results. J. H. StRUDWICK. 

August 22, 1888. 


Srr,—In reference to the suggestion at the 
close of the article in yourissue of August 18, it 
may interest your readers to know that what 
you advise on page 115 is in actual practice in 
a‘large town in the West of England, the 
arrangement being as follows :— 

The architect selects the names of (say) half-a- 
dozen respectable builders to tender (from draw- 
ings and a pretty full specification). The builders 
receive a polite note from the surveyor en- 
quiring whether he shall take out the quantities, 
and if so, please sign the enclosed post-card 
“Yes” or “No.” The quantities being supplied 
to those builders requiring them, the successful 
one pays the surveyor’s commission. 

EXACTOR OPERIS. 











THE METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS 
AND THE THEATRES. 


Sir,—I induced the Building Act Committee of 
the Board to inaugurate a little reform that I think 
should be noted in your columns for the benefit of 
architects and builders of theatres for the future, 
and in order that it may serve as a precedent for 
the new Council. 

it will be in your recollection that Terry’s Theatre 
last year was finished during the Board’s vacation. 
The theatre could not be opened without the 
Board’s certificate. The seal to the certificate can 
only be affixed whilst the Board is sitting. This 
year the Court Theatre, in my parish (Chelsea), is 
in the same position. It is advertised to be opened 
on September 20. In the ordinary course the 
theatre could not be opened until the Board meets 
again. This would have caused loss to the owners, 
artistes, and others. The Building Act Committee 
recommended the Board to affix its seal to the 
certificate, such certificate to be handed over to the 
proprietor on one of our officers certifying that our 
requirements had been complied with. The Board 
adopted this view, and affixed the seal at its last 
meeting, but the suggestion being only a practical 
ene, it was not noticed by the Press. 

CHARLES Mossop. 

46, Cannon-street, Aug. 23. 








ARCHITECT’S LIABILITY. 


SirR,—I should feel extremely obliged if you, or 
any other competent person, would give an opinion 
as to whether or not an architect can be held legally 
responsible to make good, at his own cost, under 
the following circumstances:—A designed and 
superintended the erection of a warehouse for B, 
the packing-room being on the ground-floor. After 
& period of three years dry rot is discovered in the 
floor of the packing-room, which was constructed 
in the usual manner—that is, having red deal joists 
and pugging ; the ground being sunk underneath 
to a depth of 18 in. or 2ft., and ventilated by 
means of 9 in. by 3 in. air-bricks, about 9 ft. apart. 
should add that the air-bricks on the one side 
have small conical holes in them, and on the other 

r openings. Boaz. 

_ *,* What is the legal liability of the architect it 
38 not our province to decide ; butif he filled up the 
interspaces of ground-floor joists with pugging (pre- 
sumably wet when put in), we should say that he is 
morally responsible for creating a state of things 
remarkably favourable to the development of dry- 
rot, and that to talk of ‘‘ ventilating” the joists of 
& pugyed floor by letting air into the space below it 
shows a remarkable degree of simplicity. If slag 
wool filling had been used instead of plaster 
puseing, there would probably have been no dry- 


CEMENT FINISHING FOR PAINTING. 


S1r,—A question has been raised during the pro- 
ess of some works under my superintendence 
which I should be very glad if some of your readers 
would assist me to settle. It is as to whether Port- 
land cement rendering on an internal wall, finished 
with Keene’s as a thin coat of plastering, is liable to 
develop a deleterious product injurious to paint on 
the surface ? 

In the case under consideration, the lower part of 
the internal walls of a church is being plastered, 
preparatory to the application of painted decora- 
tion. The church, which is situated in a seaside 
town, was built some thirty years since, and the 
upper part only of the walls was plastered—in these 
cements. 

In the decorations then carried out, a scaling 
process, accompanied by a white efflorescence, is 
very noticeable in that portion only of the building 
more immediately exposed to the sea breezes; and 
as this occurs impartially on stone, brick, and 
plaster surfaces alike, it is fairly obvious that the 
cause lies in the mortar. To remedy this, certain 
effective precautions are being taken, such as the 
raking out and eementing of the mortar joints, and 
external painting with a silicate, &c. 

But it is pointed out, independently of this, that 
the property above-mentioned, in the use of Keene’s 
cement over Portland in the portions to be newly 
plastered, is likely, in the course of a year or so, to 
seriously injure the new painted decorations. 

So far as my own experience goes, I have not 
observed such an injurious result follow from the 
use in combination of these two cements; but, as 
my informant is a man of some practical knowledge, 
and as I am anxious that every precaution should 
be taken to ensure the permanence of the new 
decorations, I am induced to appeal for assistance 
to the practical experience of your readers as to 
the wisdom of employing these two cements to- 
gether when the surface has to be painted. 

AN ARCHITECT. 








Che Siudent’s Column. 


ARTIFICIAL STONES.—IX. 


Artificial Stones partly formed of Organic 
Matter (continued). 


NRE JIPMANN, Schneckenburger, & Co.’s 
a aA artificial stone was composed of a 
Zs) mixture of cement and powdered mar- 
ble or alabaster formed into a plastic mass with 
a solution of sulphate of potash and gum arabic. 
Where a water-resisting compound was required, 
the patentees used a mixture of cement, marble 
or alabaster dust, and lime slaked with linseed 
oil instead of water. 

Jaynor’s composition is a mixture of equal 
parts of plaster of Paris (or other cement) and 
resin, one - third of this being added to two- 
thirds of another mixture made up of sand, 
broken stone, gravel, &c., moistened with dilute 
sulphuric acid; when these ingredients have 
been well incorporated together, one pound of 
ground sulphur is added to every twenty pounds 
of composition, and suitable colours may also 
be worked in. The mixture, being rendered 
semi-fluid by heat, is run into moulds to form 
slabs, blocks, &c. 

Resin and kindred substances when used as 
cementing materials in artificial stone are apt 
to cause them to soften in hot water or in 
hot situations, and to mitigate this tendency 
Anderson, in 1872, proposed the addition to 
the stone of a sufficient quantity of lime, 
baryta, or magnesia, in order to produce a 
species of soap with the resin, which remains 
hard up to 300° F. 

In addition to Anderson’s patent stone, in 
which this idea is utilised, there are several 
other artificial products in which saponaceous 
cements have been utilised, those of principal 
interest being the following :—Pizzi's ‘‘ imita- 
tive stone surfaces,” composed, firstly, of a 
layer of common mortar to a depth of about 
1 in. to 3 in., and on this is laid a mixture of 
fine sand and lime; the prepared surface is 
then coloured as desired, and treated with a 
mixture of lime-water, soap, French chalk, or 
soapstone, by which process the patentee 
alleges that a “ petrified’’ surface is obtainable. 

An American artificial stone, patented in 
1876, was also made, with the assistance of a 
saponaceous solution (manufactured from 10 lb. 
of hard wood ashes and 8 gallons of water, 
boiled with any fatty, oily, or resinous sub- 
stance to form a weak lye, which, after 
boiling for eight hours, is strained, alum solu- 
tion added, andthoroughly mixed. To produce 
the stone, four parts of clean gravel or sand 
and one part of some good cement are mixed 











while dry, and then a quantity of the sapona- 


ceous solution, sufficient to moisten the particles, 


is added, and the mixture is pressed into moulds. 


The insoluble compound of aluminium with the 
fatty acid of the soap lye is probably one, at 
any rate, of the efficient binding agents in the 
mixture. Another patentee claims the use of 
solutions of fatty acids added to soluble earthy 
and metallic sulphates as an essential in- 
gredient in impervious and non-efflorescent 
stone. 

Linseed and other oils are used in partial 
or entire substitution for water by several 
patentees. Reynaud’s artificial marble is 
directed to be formed of a mastic of zinc 
white and whitening soaked in a mixture of 
turpentine and linseed oil, worked up to the 
consistency of ordinary putty; this, when hard, 
can be rubbed smooth with pumice, and 
polished with oil and tripoli. Hamelin’s imita- 
tion stones, patented in 1817, were composed 
of sand mixed with powdered earthenware or 
porcelain, and powdered Bath or Portland stone. 
To every 560 Ib. of this mixture was added 
40 lb. of litharge, 2 lb. of powdered flint or 
glass, and, after well mixing, 2 lb. of grey oxide 
of lead. These ingredients, having been well 
milled, are mixed, when required for use, with a 
suitable drying oil (the preference being given 
to linseed oil), pressed in moulds and allowed 
to harden. 

In 1839, D’Harcourt patented various artifi- 
cial stones, of which the artificial granite and 
marble may be referred to as typical. The 
former was produced by adding well-picked 
oakum to a melted mixture of resin, tallow, 
linseed oil, and whitening; this is then mixed 
with from six to eight times its weight of dry 
sand, stirred until thoroughly incorporated, 
boiled for two hours, and run into moulds. 
The artificial marble was a mixture of broken 
marble and clean flint, with the resin, tallow, 
linseed oil, and whitening compound; a pave- 
as formed of this material is said to polish 
well. 

A composition which obtained provisional 
protection only, in 1866, and which was 
suggested as suitable for mouldings, artificial 
decorative stone-work, &c., was composed of 
ordinary putty worked up with plaster of Paris, 
talc, steatite, metallic oxides, and similar mate- 
rials, and boiled linseed oil, and coated with 
silicate of soda when set. 

Sorel’s plastic composition for artificial stone 
and mouldings, patented in 1857, was formed 
of a mixture of potato flour or other starch, 
and zinc oxide, formed into a paste, with a 
solution containing water, chloride of zinc, 
cream of tartar, and hydrochloric acid. The 
compound was said to be fairly hard, and to 
have the colour and transparency of ivory. 

In D. Barker’s patent, ordinary stone-making 
materials were cemented with a mucilage 
obtained by mixing farinaceous material with 
a weak solution of potash or soda; the mucilage 
may be diluted with lime-water or ordinary 
water. The soluble starch employed here as 
the cementing material is liable to decomposi- 
tion, and would be apt to cause the stone to 
disintegrate. 

Cork powder has been utilised by several 
patentees, and in some cases with a measure of 
success, the product being light, fairly durable, 
and a non-conductor of heat. 

Grunzberg & Hartmann used a mixture of 
cork powder and starch with water, which was 
pressed, moulded, and carefully dried. To make 
it waterproof, linseed oil, turpentine, or tar 
may be added. The drying, which must be 
conducted at a temperature not exceeding 
212° F., is an operation requiring great care 
and judgment. The product is said to be 
especially useful as a building material for ice- 
cellars, drying-rooms, roofs, &c. 

Another very light building stone which 
resists moisture and decay is prepared by 
mixing cork powder with cement, sand, lime, 
and solution of water-glass, with just enough 
water to give the mixture plasticity. The 
stones, after moulding, are dried in the air. 

A tougher stone is said to be formed by com- 
bining the cork with clay, lime, solution of 
soluble glass, and a small quantity of hair; 
the clay tends to prevent the separation of the 
cork particles, and the silicate of lime formed 
hardens the mass. 








Sandford Church, Devon.—A stained-glass 
window, with figures of Faith, Hope, and Charity, 
has recently been placed in this church. The 
work was designed and executed by Messrs. 





Warrington & Co., of Fitzroy-square. 
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Books. 


Nature's Hygiene. By C. T. Kinezert, F.LC., 
F.C.8. 3rd Edition. London: Bailliére, 
Tindall, & Cox. 1888. 


= HE author has revised the former edition 
| of this book with the view of bringing 
the work into thorough accord with 
existing information, and has added an account 
of his own recent investigations concerning 
the action of a number of antiseptics. After 
describing the chemical elements and com- 
pounds of matter, the laws of their combining 
proportions and their synthesis and decom- 
position, the author treats of oxygen, ozone, 
nitrogen, carbonic dioxide, hydrogen, water, and 
peroxide of hydrogen,.and proceeds then to 
treat. of air, respiration, and ventilation ; after 
which he treats of the, processes of oxidation, 
slow combustion or decay, and putrefaction, and 
the sanitary bearings of, these natural processes ; 
then of water and water-supply ; of sewage, its 
nature, disposal, and treatment; and of disin- 
fectants and antiseptics. So far, these are 
general subjects of hygiene. The author then 
deals at length with the sanitary properties of 
the eucalyptus tree, and. the essential or volatile 
oils of this and the pine and camphor trees, to 
the vapours of which their hygienic influence is 
due. Of this subject and nearly all others of 
the book it may be said that atmospheric oxida- 
tion is the keynote. The essential oils of tur- 
pentine and of the eucalyptus and camphor 
trees undergo oxidation when volatilised into the 
atmosphere; and if we would understand the 
sanitary influence of these trees, the properties 
of the products of oxidation which are thus 
generated must be closely regarded. It was 
from the oxidising effects of peroxide of hydro- 
gen that the author was led to the investigation 
of this subject, during which it was ascertained 
that, beyond its powers of oxidation, it had 
peculiar antiseptic properties. From these in- 
vestigations resulted the discovery of the 
now well-known “ Sanitas” fluid and “ Sanitas” 
oil, which are respectively the aqueous solution 
and the oxidised oil obtained by oxidising 
the oils of turpentine, eucalyptus, camphor, &c., 
by air in the presence of water. One of the 
derived products of ‘‘Sanitas” oil is “Sanitas” 
powder, and one or another of the three 
forms suits application in every case requiring 
disinfection, or the killing of the germs of 
putrefaction, as the casemay be. Whether it is 
proper to interfere with the natural process of 
decay of dead organic matter remains a ques- 
tion, to be decided in individual cases by its 
own circumstances: it cannot possibly be car- 
ried out as a general means of doing away with 
these substances, but it may be, in some cases, 
proper enough to use a powerful antiseptic, and 
in others a powerful disinfectant. Offensive 
exhalations, it may be said, are not always to 
be destroyed because of the smell, but because 
they almost invariably carry with them the 
germs of disease. ‘‘Sanitas” contains peroxides, 
thymol, soluble camphor, &c. In the forests of 
pine, eucalyptus, and camphor trees, atmos- 
pheric oxygen is constantly being absorbed 
by the essential oils evolved into the air, and 
“this simple process gives rise to the produc- 
tion of a number of active chemical substances, 
including peroxide of hydrogen and soluble 
camphor, all of which purify the air, and 
enhance the healthful influences of the 
climate; thus replacing, so to say, the efforts 
which are made by man, in densely-populated 
cities and countries, to maintain the health of 
the public.” 

In his chapter on sewage, the author says 
that so great has been the nuisance caused in 
recent years by the discharge of the London 
sewage into the riverat Barking and Crossness, 
that a great, but natural and perfectly justifi- 
able, outcry has been the result, and largequan- 
tities of chloride of lime and permanganate of 
potassium have been mixed with the sewage; 
but the quantity of chemicals thus employed is 
wholly inadequate to oxidise or destroy the 
enormous mass of organic matter contained in 
the sewage. One of the greatest difficulties, he 
says, of adequately dealing with this sewage 
lies in the enormous bulk to be operated upon. 
If the clearer portion of the liquid could be 
separated from the more solid parts, it could be 
distributed over a considerable tract of land, 
for which it would serve as a useful manure, 
and by which itwould be efficiently filtered and 
greatly purified. In what is called broad irri- 
gation, sewage is distributed over the surface 
of drained and cultivated land, by which means 






the solid parts are arrested, and the fluid part 
gradually percolates through the land and is 
finally carried off by the natural or artificial 
drains. The fiuid part, however, does not 
merely soak through the land, but its consti- 
tuents are subjected to oxidation in the process. 
This oxidation is carried on by the agency of 


which it occurs is that of nitrification. The 
solid parts which are left in the soil are also 
attacked, and gradually succumb to the infiu- 
ences of hydration and oxidation, yielding as 
products substances which afford food to the 
plants growing upon the land, 

That is very sound reasoning, and a true state- 
ment of facts: much more so than that which 
follows, viz., that in this country the available 
land is insufficient for the disposal of sewage 
by irrigation as an exclusive means of utilising 
sewage. London alone, the author says, would 
require 200,000 acres. That would be, taking 
the population at 4,000,000, an acre to every 
twenty persons; but we may ask on what 
evidence of practical irrigation this estimate is 
founded? It is contrary to all the experience 
with which we are acquainted, which is that, 
although where there is plenty of land to be 
had by merely asking for it, the sewage of 
twenty persons can be profitably used on each 
acre, yet, where the question is how little land 
is necessary for utilising the sewage of a popula- 
tion, an acre to about 100 persons is sufficient, 
in broad irrigation. 

But we quite agree with the author when he 
says, “‘ Of all the processes of chemical precipi- 
tation that have been hitherto suggested for 
adoption, none have been free from a feature 
which practically condemns the whole of 
them, viz., the employment of expensive 
chemicals in large quantities for the purpose 
of extracting from the solution certain matters 
which are therein dissolved in small quantity, 
with the object of increasing the manurial 
value of the precipitate. The cost of the 
chemicals which-must be thus employed is 
much greater than the increased value given to 
the product. Chemicals, so far as they may be 
used in the treatment of raw sewage, should be 
confined to the limits of preventing nuisance.” 
The book constitutes a valuable treatise on 
the slow and persistent effect of atmospheric 
air in reducing refuse-matter to its elements. 
This property of the air has been long known 
by experience, and now that it has been ex- 
plained scientifically, its beneficent action may 
with confidence be allowed full play. 





London in 1888. By HERBERT FRY, editor of 
“The Royal Guide to the London Charities,” 
&c. Continued by 8. W. Kershaw, F.S.A., 
and A. M. Heathcote. London: W. H. Allen 
& Co. 

‘“‘ LONDON IN 1888” should form a handy and 
useful book for visitors to London and its 
environs, since its 264 pages, printed in good 
readable type, contain a large stock of topo- 
graphical information, supplemented by a good 
index and full particulars as to the means and 
cost of locomotion. It includes eighteen bird’s- 
eye views of the principal streets, which are 
brought to so recent a date that one of them 
delineates what in the text is described as “the 
repair and restoration” along the western side 
of Westminster Hall. These views are very 
good after their kind; whilst they offer a 
striking contrast to the similar present- 
ments in the cartography of London during 
the last and the preceding centuries. On two 
of the views are indicated the points of the 
compass—an advantage that might be well 
extended to the rest. Having read all the 
letterpress, we can fairly claim to speak of its 
merits, albeit the greater part consists of what 
may be found in larger and more ambitious 
works. So also are we enabled to say that the 
descriptive matter contains certain mis-state- 
ments, some of them being the mere repetitions 
of errors, whilst others can be at once corrected 
on the spot by the observer himself. Thus, 
to take a few cases at random, the “lions 
and unicorns” have disappeared from the 
steeple of St. George, Bloomsbury, Church (see 
our illustrations of August 18th); the carved 
coat-of-arms is removed from the Strand 
entrance of King’s College to the facade within ; 
the sign of “ The Man Loaded with Mischief” is 
still preserved upon the premises in Oxford- 
street, which, however, are now known as “The 
Primrose”; Bath-street, Newgate-street, has 
been gratuitously re-named Roman Bath- 
street; Pentonville (Model) Prison and the 





Holloway (City) Prison are quite distinct jails, 


micro-organisms, and one chief direction in’ 








land lie three-quarters of a mile apart ; and the 


contents of what used to be termed Queen * 


Elizabeth’s Armoury, with the now-demolished 
Horse Armoury and _ its vestibule, were rec 
arranged a few years ago in the upper floor of 
the White Tower. The Thurloe papers were 
discovered in Old-square, Lincoln’s-inn, it is 
true, but not at No. 24; whilst an eminent 
bencher of that Society, and horologist, was 
elevated to the peerage by title of Lord 
Grimthorpe—not Grimsthorpe. The Templars’ 
original settlement in London was, we believe, 
not at Thavie’s Inn, but more westwards, and 
as Stow says, beyond the Holborn Bars. The inne; 
block of Coldbath-square has been replaced with 
some new buildings of the Artisans’, Labourers’ 
and General Dwellings Company. The old plunge- 
bath is filled in, and its spring diverted into the 
main sewer. Curiously enough, another —a 
larger, and we are told a more ancient—swim- 
ming-bath was discovered close by, within the 
square: that also has been destroyed. Part of 
“'Terry’s”” theatre stands on the site of the Occi- 
dental tavern; and Haberdashers’ Hall is in 
Gresham-street. The so-called Duke Humphrey’s 
tomb in old St. Paul’s was that of Sir John 
Beauchamp, son to the Earl of Warwick; and 
Sir Isaac Newton’s house yet stands in 8t. 
Martin’s-street, Leicester-square, and is dis- 
tinguished by a tablet set up by the 
Society of Arts. In his design for the 
tower of St. Magnus Church, Wren, by con- 
structing the arches—as he did also at 
Christ Church, Newgate-street—had already 
provided for the opening of the footway which 
in 1760 was made through the base of the tower 
in order to relieve the traffic to and from 
London Bridge. The Guildhall School of 
Music has removed from Aldermanbury to the 
new buildings (the late Sir Horace Jones, 
architect) by the Victoria Embankment, which 
were opened on December 9, 1886. On page 
189 we read, “St. George’s Church is best 
known to the general world by Hogarth’s 
representation in the print ‘Southwark Fair,’” 
Hogarth’s painting of 1733, the “ Bartholomew 
Fair” of Walpole, is commonly said to have 
been burnt in the fire of 1807 at Mr. Johnes’s 
seat, Hafod, in Cardiganshire. This is not so, 
for the original picture, from the Duke of New- 
castle’s collection at Clumber, was exhibited at 
Manchester in 1857, being No. 31 in the cata- 
logue of modern masters, and at Burlington 
House in the winter of 1884-5. The tower from 
which Kidman is depicted as flying along a 
rope to the ground is that of the old church of 
St. George-the-Martyr, which was rebuilt from 
John Price’s design, soon afterwards. 





The Architects’ Register. Vol. III. London: 


W. Pope, 16, Holborn, E.C. 1888. 


“THE Architects’ Register ” is a somewhat mis- 
leading title for a book which registers so very 
little that is interesting to the architect. 

It contains a list of architectural societies at 
home and abroad—not very complete—eight 
selected addresses, delivered at unspecified 
dates to various societies in London and the 
provinces, all duly reported in the professional 
journals of the period; and some five-and- 


twenty pages of trade advertisements, to be 


found everywhere. 

Was it worth while to collect this between 
covers and publish it at half-a-crown? We 
should have thought that when the eight fortu- 
nate gentlemen whose papers, culled out of 
perhaps eight hundred, had each possessed 
themselves of a copy, the demand would have 
been satisfied. However, the book has reached 
a third volume, and must be presumed to 
“meet a want.” Back volumes are still to be 
had. 





The Trees of Commerce. By W. STEVENSON. 
London, W. Rider & Son, Zimber Trades’ 
Journal Office. 


THIS is a handy reprint of articles which have 
from time to time appeared in the Timber 
Trades’ Journal, by an author who speaks with 
the practical experience of half a century. 

It is in the main a compilation, and the 
works of Loudon, Laslett, and others are freely 
quoted (the poets also finding a place), the 
result being a very readable book, filled with 
miscellaneous information on a subject of in- 
exhaustible interest; but it is nothing more. 
The architectural student still wants a book on 
Trade Timber, with chromolithographic illustra- 
tions; for it is almost hopeless, in the ever-in- 
creasing number of woods employed in build- 





ing and interior decoration, to realise them all 
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without s than mere letterpress affords. Of 


ti treatises on this important subject there 


are already enough. 


Granites and 





our Granite Industries—By G° 

F. HARRIS, F.G.S. London: Crosby Lock- 

wood & Son. 1888. 
Tue substance of this work has appeared in 

r pages. We will, therefore, merely call 
= readers’ attention to its reproduction in a 
collected form, and refrain from any remarks 
-" n matter which has already received our 
casebal consideration and deliberate imprimatur, 
further than this, that we are glad to have been 
the means of eliciting from so capable an author 
so excellent a treatise. 


ens 
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RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 
12,362, Counterbalancing Window-sashes. 
tt. 

Target has reference to those sashes which 
are arranged so that one counterbalances the other, 
one being moved upwards as the other is moved 
downwards. By this invention, whenever desired 
the upper sash may be moved for a suitable dis- 
tance downward (for ventilating, &c.) without 
necessitating the upward movement of the lower 
sash. The bearings for the grooved pulleys over 
which the cords or chains pass are formed so that 
they may be attached to the top rail of the window- 
framing on the inner side of the upper sash, and 
about perpendicularly above the lower sash; the 
ends of the cords or chains being attached to the 
‘nner surfaces of the top as well as of the bottom 
sash, so that alterations in the usual formation of 
sashes are not needed. ‘The attachments are made 
with suitable lever attachments fulcrumed on 
bearings, in order that, when desired, the lever may 
be moved, allowing the chain to ascend on one side 
of its pulley and descend on the other, allowing also 
the upper sash to descend. Sometimes, instead of 
lever attachments, small drums with catch wheels, 
so that they will not allow the cord to unwind, are 
employed. 
12,817, Fireproof Curtains. M. W. H: Clarke. 

According to this inventor, a metal frame of T- 
iron is used, the iron being used in the form of 
latticeework braced at the diagonals for strength, 
T-iron guides at the side are used when the curtain 
is raised and lowered, most of the weight of 
the curtain being balanced by balance weights and 
wire ropes passing over pulleys, 
12,872, Bricks for Wells, &c. M. H. Blanchard. 

The shape of the side of each brick made in ac- 
cordance with this invention forms a portion of the 
circular or curvilinear outline of the well or other 
structure, thus obviating the necessity for hand- 
cutting and trimming. The material composing the 
bricks is of such density and corresponding strength 
as to resist great strain from the weight of the super- 
incumbent structure, and thus prevent disintegra- 
tion from crushing. When the bricks are laid in 
cement or good mortar and applied to the lining of 
wells, the percolation of surface-water or other ob- 
jectionable fluids is prevented from mixing with or 

lluting the water obtained from a lower stratum. 

hen the bricks are used dry in building a well 
they are not liable to displacement, and the risk of 
accidents from such cause is avoided. 


16,769, Improved Joiner’s Parallel Vice. 
Melhuish. 

The fixed jaw of the vice which is the subject of 
this patent is furnished with a bracket or projec- 
tion, so formed that it may be firmly secured to the 
bench, or other fixture. It may be secured to the 
front vertical face of the bench, or let into the 
same, or the bracket may be secured to the under- 
side of the bench-top. The bracket has a wide re- 

ted or dovetail groove, in which a slide, forming 
part of the movable jaw, moves. This slide, of U 
form, also encloses the screw. A nut is fitted to 
the fixed bracket by a snug, which drops into a 
hole or boss in the bracket, and in which the long 
Screw works, and whereby also the movable jaw is 
operated. 

7,940, Opening Windows. 
(Hamburg). 

The object of this invention is to make windows 

shut in such a way that they can be opened both 
inwards and outwards, but at the same time to com- 
bine with this the condition of obtaining a com- 
Pletaly air-tight connexion between the window- 
rameand the closed window casements. All the 
casements have two separate points of rotation, 
and, in addition, the double hinges of the case- 
ments, when opened inwards, descend, and the 
ower window-bar is made to take off, so that the 
‘“sement provided can be drawn inwards through 
the space thus cleared. 


8,808, Metalli ¥ . 
H. H. Lake. lc Roofing-plates or Shingles. 


R. 


G. J. Dolliner 


wae invention relates to a peculiar form of inter- 
and ate roofing-plates and shingles for security, 
n aso rendering them more sightly by giving 

’m the effect ot earthenware tiles, without im- 
Pairing their tightness or stiffness. The tiles are 


ome other exhibition of their charac- 


formed with ridges, flanges, avd edges, specially 

designed and struck up in the metal for these afore- 

said purposes, | 
NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


Aug. 17. — 11,889, E. Wilkinson, Window- 
fastener.—11,908, W. Stock, Flushing Water- 
closets, &c.—11,909, J. Stephens and R. Clark, 


Manufacture of Portland Cement. 


Aug. 18.—11,952, J. Donkin, Hand-saws.— 
11,958, G. Lowry, Windows. 
Aug. 20.—11,994, J. Cundall, Damp-proofing 


for Walls and Foundations of Buildings.—12,017 
and 12,018, H. Ramsay, Composite Water-tight 
Pipe Joints. 

Aug. 21.—12,038, W.:Orr and P. Brown, Sheet 
Metal Structures.—12,055, C. Steane, Window- 
sashes and Frames.—12,061, M. Smith, Chimney 
Tops, Pots, and Cowls., 

Aug. 22,—12,107, J. Bean and W. Gaines, 
Closing Doorsand Preventing the Slamming of same. 

Aug. 23.—12,141, J. Pike, Repeating Automatic 
Flush.—12,143, A. Read, Catch for Norfolk Latch. 
—12,173, C. Young, Automatic Bolt for Double 
Doors.—12,174, C. Young, Lock or Fastener com- 
bined with Bolts for Doors and Casements.—12,192, 
T. Hargreaves, Safety Window-fastening. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 

4,123, A. Little, Drainage and Flushing.—9,685, 
E. Foakes, Excavating Machinery.—9,832, J. Wil- 
son, Ventilating Cowls or Shaft Tops.—10,504, C. 
Gorringe, Sieves and Sifting Apparatus.—10,550, J. 
Pullar, Safety Lock-fast Gear for Actuating Fan- 
lights.—11,016, H. Haddan, Red Glass.—11,029, 
A. Knevett, Apparatus for Domestic Fire-grates.— 
11,398, P. Brentini, Compound for Removing Paint. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 
Open to Opposition for Two Months. 

12,379, J. & A. Duckett, Water-closets.—13,180, 
J. Hargreaves, Manufacture of Cement.—14,098, 
D. & A. Hall, Stone-sawing Machinery. —14,237, F. 
Gill, Windows,—14,281, J. Petter, Fire-places.— 
14,318, F. Curtis, Wrought-iron Door Latches.— 
7,815, J. Champion, Lock Bricks.—10,580, W. 
Thompson, Hinges, 








RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
August 16. 
By CuINNOCcK, GaLswortuy, & Co. (at Selby). 
The Carlton Towers Estate :— 
Selby (near to)—Quosquo House Farm and 133a, 2r. 
37p., freehold 

Sail Hill Farm and 8la. Or. 13p. freehold 


Camblesforth Hall and 402a, 2r, 34p., freehold ... 9,500 
Brock Holes Farm and 326a. Or. 3p., freehold....., 5,100 
Freehold enclosures of marsh land, 65a. 2r.10p...._ 3,200 
Tithe rent charges, £78, 15s. per annum ............ 1,272 
By Worsrotp & Haywarp (at Dover). 
Dover, Strond-street—Northumberland House, 31 
years, ground-rent £5, 58. .............ccccsscsscceeeees 700 


42, Council House-street, 39 years, ground-rent 





BB. 108... .0:0s. ‘ snece ose 126 

45, Albany-place, 92 years, ground-rent £2 ,..,...... 135 
St. Margaret’s—Freehold corner houses ............... 230 
Buckland—15, Oswald-road, freehold .................. 165 


30, Hawkesbury-street, 36 years, ground-rent 
£12, 8s. . - tha 





Avgeust 21, 
By DesenuamM, Trewson, & Co. 
Devizes, Wilts—The mansion known as Devizes 
Castle, and 42a. 2r. 26p., freehold ..,............... 
East Acton—The Chestnuts and The Lodge, and 
3a. 7r. 25p., freehold 
By Norman & Son. 
East Bedfont—The Manor House, and léa, 2r. 3p, 


4,050 





SENET sapsesececaninsecimeennctoreecerqnqueccssTancennnenoee 2,200 
Two cottages, and 3a. Or. 5p....... bdecéinashindadhadeas 550 
Seven cottages, and la. 3r, 19p. ............ccceceeeeecs 590 
A plot of freehold land ..................... 100 








By H. J. Lansspury. 
Woolwich—10 and 11, Albert-street, freehold 
A plot of freehold land. .....................cecceccessevees 
Avaust 22, 
By C. P. WuiITELEy, 
Tottenham, Park-lane—St. Paul’s-villa, and ground- 
rents of £72, reversion in about 90 years 


CanE & Co. 
Peckham Rye—No. 


65> freehold SS Sa ees 
By F, Harps. 
Mottingham—Freehold ground-rent of £16, rever- 
sion in 74 years; and a plot of freehold land ... 
Lee—No. 36, High-road, freehold .....................00. 
By Jones, Lana, & Co. 
Woolwich—1 and 2, Anglesea-place, 29 years, 


IIR GD cvccrisccccvecccnnbdetiiséceshsskbectdcbscnn 370 
7 to 14, Salutation-alley, freehold ..................... 815 
Ground-rents of £12, reversion in 32 years ......... 170 
10, Jackson’s-lane, freehold .....................02seeeees 530 


2 to 8, Ripon-road, freehold ...............sceccsecececees 
Plumstead—10, Coupland-terrace, 39 years, ground- 








at Bho. Gis cactrcapioni. cctnbscrinccnctssccepenbeavensgectbamves 175 

21, 22, and 23, St. James’s-place, 35 years, 
GTOUMA-TEME ZO TOR, .....000.coscocsccrscdocgecesesoccacees 1,200 

Aveust 23, 
By A, RicHarpDs. 

Tottenham—13, 14, 15, 17, 18, and 19, Townsend- 

RR Se 1,650 
By Newson & HARDING, 

Dalston—15, Albion-road, 57 years, ground-rent £6, 315 

King’s Cross—17, Lavinia-grove, 53 years, ground- 
i itecs sa dthderestansatrachindodabitatentitctlnt Asis 240 

Streatham—Improved ground-rents of £12. 10s,, 
Cam BE GOED cob cctirnvcsinscgtice cteancnedcepcoqmnesgyect 235 

Balham—Improved ground-rents of £35, 12s., term 
GP ED sebécncvdcannds-» cgccenses nsict HS . 700 

AveustT 24. 
By Green & Son. 

Wood Green—1 to 7, Edward-terrace South, free- 
TUITE  ntidis okcsscohindinadaaaensichiesninsininahianbedamnmiaiunmaasee 960 
1 to 9, Fishmonger’s-place, freehold .................. 830 

Caledonian-road—4, 5, 6, Clayton-street, 56 years, 
IIE Grice ccncnitttnnssnsicccccissntennentielvin 520 





MEETINGS. 


Sarurpay, Szrtemsze 1. 


British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress 
continued).—Visit to Doune Castle, the Roman Camp at 


Ardoch, and Dunblane Castle. (No evening meeting.) 
Monpay, SzrremsBer 3, 

British Archeological Association (Glasgow Congress 
continued).—Visit to the Antonine ane near Bonny- 
bridge-station, Rough Castle, Falkirk, and Linlithgow 
Palace and Church, Closing meeting in the Corporation 
Galleries, Glasgow, in the evening. 


Clerks of Works’ Association ‘(Carpenters’ Hall).— 
Monthly meeting, 8 p.m, 


TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 4. 


Glasgow Architectural Association.—Mr, W. J. Anderson 
(Alexander Thomson Travelling Student) wfll read a paper 
entitled ‘‘ A Tour in Italy.” 


Werpnespay, SeprempBesr 5, 
Builders’ Foremen and Clerk of Works’ Institution,— 
Ordinary meeting, 8,30 p.m. 
SaturDaY, SEPTEMBER 8, 
Architectural Association,— Visit to Hatfield House. 
(For particulars, see advt. in this week’s Builder.) 








aMiscellanen. 


The Private Bill Legislation of the 
Year.—The private Bills passed during the 
Parliamentary Session which has just been 
adjourned involve the expenditure of a large 
amount of capital in the construction of new 
railway works. The total number of Bills of all 
kinds which have been sanctioned is 155, and of 
these 63, or more than one-third of the whole, 
are railway Bills. Of these successful Bills, 30 
are for the construction of new railways and 
other works by existing and new companies, 
the length of the new lines sanctioned being 
230 miles, in connexion with which’ the pro- 
posed capital is 12,623,0007. Amongst the 
Bills thus authorised is that promoted by the 
Metropolitan Outer Circle Company (new com- 
pany) for the construction of 20 miles of rail- 
way, at an estimated cost of 1,600,0002.; a rail- 
way, 8 miles in length, promoted by the 
Glasgow Central (new company), at a cost of 
1,300,000/.; a railway, 21 miles in length, pro- 
moted by the Shropshire Railway (new com- 
pany), at a cost of 900,000/.; a railway, 11 miles 





600}in length, promoted jointly by the Great 


Western and ‘the Great Northern Companies, 
for the construction of a line from the Great 
Western Railway, near the Southall Station, 
to a junction at Edgware with the 
Edgware, Highgate, and London branch 
of the Great Northern Railway, at a cost: 
of 580,0007.; the Liverpool Overhead Rail- 
way, at the Docks, to be constructed by an in- 
corporated company, at a cost of 600,000/. 
For successful Bills promoted by existing 
companies for the construction of new works 
the proposed expenditure is 2,000,000/. by the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire Company; 1,200,0002. 
by the Manchester, Sheffield, and Lincolnshire 
Company; 1,000,0002. by the London and 
North - Western Company; 933,000/. by the 
Great Western Company; 700,0007. by the 
North British Company; 600,000l. by the 
London, Tilbury, and Southend Company ; 
408,000/. by the Bristol Port Railway and Pier 
Company ; 400,000/. by the Midland Company ; 
360,000/. by the Rhymney Company; 280,00C7. 
by the Bareg Dock and Railway Company ; 
and 200,000/. by the Plymouth, Devonport, 
and South-Western Junction Company. Of 
Tramway Bills, fourteen were sanctioned, of 
which four were in connection with additional 
lines in the metropolis. The Bills sanctioned 
for the construction of new gas and water 
works were twenty-five; and for docks, 
piers, and harbours, thirteen. Amongst the 
bills of a miscellaneous character sanctioned 
were the Greenwich and Millwall Subway 
Bill; the Horse Guards Avenue Bill; the 
Kensington-square Improvement Bill; the 
Brighton Marine Palace Bill; the Metropo- 
litan Board of Works Various Powers Bill; 
the Raleigh Park (Brixton) Bill; the Thames 
Tunnel (Blackwall) Bill; the Vauxhall-park 
Bill; and the West Ham Corporation Im- 
provement Bill. 

The Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
and the Parkes Museum.—We are officially 
informed that the much-desired amalgamation 
between the Sanitary Institute of Great Britain 
and the Parkes Museum has taken place, under 
the title of “ The Sanitary Institute” (incorpo- 
rated August, 1888). We have received a copy 
of the memorandum and articles of association 
of the newly-constituted body, which will in 
future carry on the work of the two societies, 
The memorandum of association has been signed 
by Mr. Edwin Chadwick, C.B., Mr. Douglas 
Galton, and other well-known sanitarians, 
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Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ 
Society.—By permission of Mr. Wolfe Barry, 
M.Inst.C.E., the members of this Society and 
their friends have recently made a visit to the 
Tower Bridge works. Mr. George Scott, re- 
presenting Mr. John Jackson, the contractor, 
kindly explained the methods which had been 
adopted in the construction of the two piers 
which carry the main towers of the bridge. 
Each pier has four thick walls surrounding a 
space into which the weighted ends of the 
bascules will drop. The area to be covered by 
the masonry was divided up into rectangular 
and triangular surfaces, on which caissons of 
wrought-iron were built. Between each caisson 
and its neighbour there was left a space just 
large enough for a man to work in. The 
caissons were then filled up with masonry, the 
wrought-iron plates were removed, and the 
spaces left between each block were filled in. 
On returning to the launch, Mr. Ellis Hill (Past 
President), in the absence of the President, Mr. 
R. Middleton, who had been compelled to leave 
early, proposed a vote of thanks to Mr. Scott 
for the admirable way in which he had con- 
ducted the party and had explained the works 
and drawings, and begged him to thank Mr. 
J. Jackson for his courtesy. Some of the 
members then proceeded down the river in 
Mr. Jackson’s launch to Greenwich, where they 
were shown Mr. Maynard Walker’s patent 
machine for the raising of water by the utilisa- 
tion of the tide. They arrived at high-water, 
and the machine was allowed to work, and 
pumped up some 2,000 gallons in a few minutes 
to a height of 16 ft. above the high-tide level. 


The Railway and Canal Traffic Bill and 
the Alteration of Railway Rates.—We are 
informed that, in view of the immense im- 
portance of clause 24 of this Bill, under which 
all railway and canal companies are to submit 
to the Board of Trade revised classifications 
and schedules of maximum rates and charges 
within six months of the passing of the Bill, 
the Railway and Canal Traders’ Association are 
forming a special organisation to enable traders 
and farmers to protect their respective interests 
when the new rates and classifications are dealt 
with by the Board of Trade. There can be no 
question that the alteration will be of the 
greatest moment to all traders, By the pro- 
visions of clause 24, the Board of Trade may 
publish the classifications and schedules in such 
manner as they think fit, and may hear any 
objection against them. It is open, however, 
to objectors to appeal against the Bills which 
will ultimately be introduced into Parliament 
to confirm the schedules, when settled, and the 
main object of the Railway and Canal Traders’ 
Association is to avoid the expense which would 
‘be incurred in appearing before Select Com- 
mittees in this manner, by efficiently protecting 
traders’ interests, in the first instance, before 
‘the Board of Trade. It is understood that the 
organisation will take the shape of trade section 
committees, and it is believed that the expe- 
rience and organisation of the association will 
enable it to follow up the successes which its 
representatives obtained when the Bill was 
before the Grand Committee on Trade. Appli- 
cations for information respecting the Bill 
should be addressed to the Secretary, Mr. Edwin 
Clements, at Eastcheap-buildings, E.C. 


A Trade Festivity.—On Saturday last a 
section of the employés of Messrs. Thomas 
Gregory & Co., builders and contractors, Station 
Works, Clapham Junction, held their annual 
excursion and dinner. Leaving Clapham 
Junction by an early train for Portsmouth, 
they spent the morning in visiting the Dockyard, 
Southsea, and other places of interest, and 
mustered for dinner at Maybon’s Restaurant— 
Mr. G. C. Hudson (one of|the partners) presid- 
ing, and replying to the toast of “The Firm.” 
The party, numbering about 100, left Ports- 
mouth in the afternoon for the Isle of Wight, 
returning to Clapham Junction vid Portsmouth, 
and reaching home about 10 p.m., after having 
spent a thoroughly enjoyable day. 

Locks and Door FPurniture.—We have 
received from Mr. James Hill, of Queen Vic- 
toria-street, a new and well-got-up illustrated 
catalogue of his “‘ patent reversible locks” and 
door furniture. The catalogue includes illustra- 
tions of fanlight fittings and other specialities, 
and will be found to be very well worth perusal 
by architects and builders. 

Mr. Mark H. Judge.— The Municipal 
Review of August 25 contains a portrait and 
biographical sketch of Mr. Mark Hayler Judge, 
the Chairman of the Metropolitan Board of 


Sale of Land at Overstrand.—On Monday 
last Messrs. Baker & Son sold by auction a 
number of plots of building-land on the Over- 
strand Estate, near Cromer, the property of 
Lord Suffield. A special train from London 
was chartered for the occasion, and a marquee 
was erected on the estate where those who had 
come down from London lunched, and where 
the sale was held afterwards. Until recently, 
Overstrand has been only a small fishing-village; 
but a few houses of a better class have been 
erected within the last year or two on a 
portion of the lots comprised in the present 
sale, and as there is an increasing demand 
for accommodation for seaside visitors on 
this part of the coast, it seems probable 
that the purchase of building -land here 
will prove a good investment. The plots 
offered were eighty-eight in number, having 
frontages varying from 17 ft. to 34 ft., and 
depths of from 120 ft. to 195 ft. Purchasers 
were present in large numbers, and the whole of 
the plots were rapidly disposed of, several of 
the buyers taking as many as six and eight lots 
each. The prices obtained ranged from 121. to 
481. each, one corner plot, having a frontage of 
88 ft. and a depth of 194 ft., being sold for 109/., 
the total sum realised by the several lots being 
about 1,8007. Nine freehold houses which have 
already been erected on the estate by Lord 
Suffield were also offered in lots, and sold for an 
average of 320/. each, the aggregate proceeds of 
the day’s sale amounting to upwards of 4,600. 


National Registration of Plumbers.— 
A meeting of the District Council for Sussex 
in connexion with the National Registration of 
Plumbers was held at the Town-hall, Brighton, 
on the 24th ult., the chair being occupied by 
Dr. Ewart, Chairman of the Sanitary Committee. 
It was resolved that an arrangement be entered 
into with the Worshipful Company of Plumbers 
similar to that entered into by other district 
councils. The following gentlemen took part in 
the discussion :— Councillor Dr. Ewart, Dr. 
Newsholme, Messrs. Yates, Ward, Wells, 
Jolliffe, D. T. Bostel, E. Roberts, D. B. Bostel, 
Richardson, Lintott, and Harmer. ‘The rules 
of the Glasgow District were adopted, and 
the offer of Mr. Councillor Loader for 
the use of his offices for the company 
was accepted with thanks. The Secretary 
was authorised to call the Registration Com- 
mittee on the 7th of September to consider 
applications. It was decided to hold public 
meetings at Lewes, Chichester, Hastings, East- 
bourne, Horsham, East Grinstead, Tunbridge 
Wells, Worthing, and other towns, if invited. 
After the regular business, some of the members 
expressed dissatisfaction with the way gasfitters 
were allowed to operate on water-pipes, and it 
was thought that the Waterworks Committee of 
the Brighton Corporation should only allow 
registered plumbers to tamper with their ser- 
vice, as was the case with the New River and 
other water companies. 


The English Iron Trade.—The English 
iron market continues strong and active, the 
tendency of prices being still upwards. Pig- 
iron especially is gaining in strength. At 
Glasgow warrants have been an animated busi- 
ness, and have gone up accordingly, whilst 
prices quoted by Scotch makers for their iron 
are from 6d. to ls. a ton higher. Middles- 
brough pig has risen 9d. on the week. Bes- 
semer iron is 6d.a ton dearer. Elsewhere pig- 
iron is stiffening in an equal degree. The 
position of manufactured iron cannot be better 
described than by stating that the market con- 
tinues strong and the demand good. Ship- 
plates and bars are quoted 2s. 6d. a ton higher, 
the higher price being obtained without much 
difficulty. Tin-plates are firm in price, and 
there is good business. Steel shipbuilding 
material and engineers’ requirements are main- 
taining the recent advances ; but the market is 
somewhat weaker for rails, blooms, and slabs, 
and the higher price quoted last week for rails 
cannot be maintained. It goes without saying 
that shipbuilders are pushing on work with all 
speed, fresh orders coming in very regularly. 
The condition of the engineering trades con- 
tinues satisfactory.—Jron. 


Wesleyan Chapel, Harrogate—The me- 
morial stones of a new Wesleyan chapel and 
school were laid at Starbeck, Harrogate, on the 
13th ult. The walls are of blue flag-stone, with 
yellow sand-stone dressings and slated roof. 
The chapel gives accommodation for 200 per- 
sons, and the school for 70 children, at a cost 
of 8501. Mr. J. Sadler, of Starbeck, is the 
builder, and Mr. T. Butler Wilson, of Leeds, is 





Works Inquiry Committee. 





= 
Building Land in the Isle of Wight. 
—Last week a numerous company was att 

to Sandown, in the Isle of Wight, the OCCasio 

being a sale of building land possessing , 
special interest, by Messrs. Baker & Sons A 
train was dispatched from Waterloo to Ports. 
mouth in connexion with the sale con. 
veying between 500 and 600 persons a 
steamer from Portsmouth Harbour taking the 
company to Ryde, whence they proceeded by 
the Isle of Wight Railway to Sandown. It ap- 
pears that during the last thirty years the 
resident population of Sandown has increased 
more than fourfold, and at the present time a 
large number of houses are in course of erec. 
tion. The property offered at last week's 
sale is known as the “Louisville Estate’ 
The plots offered were ninety-nine in number 
and, on the sale commencing, they were all sold 
in an unusually short space of time. The plots 
varied in their size from 25 ft. to 60 ft. frontage 
the prices obtained ranging from 151. to 45] 
each. A corner hotel plot, having a frontage 
of 50ft. to the Marine-parade, and a retum 
frontage of 125 ft. to Osborne-avenue, was sold 
for 132/. The proceeds of the sale amounted 
to upwards of 2,000/. Several important im. 
provements are about to be carried out by the 
Local Board, including the extension of the 
present esplanade; whilst a newly-promoted 
company propose to extend the pier to four 
times its present length, which will enable 
steamers to run direct and land passengers at 
Sandown from Portsmouth, Gosport, and 
Southampton. 

Native Art Industries in Japan.—The 
native art industries of Japan, says the German 
consul at Tokio, are being greatly developed of 
late. Thus, for instance, a company has just 
been formed at Kioto, with a capital of 35,0001, 
for the establishment of a porcelain and pottery 
manufactory. The manager chosen is a German, 
and the machinery required in the manufacture 
has been ordered from Germany. As the 
Japanese are, as is well-known, very skilled in 
this industry, the enterprise is sure to be a 
success. A large glass factory has also recently 
been started at Osaka, with a capital of 35,0001, 


undertaking will, no doubt, prove equally suc- 
cessful. In 1886, the imports of window-glass 
aloneamounted to 86,482 cases, valued at 40,0001, 
besides other articles valued at 7,500/. A big 
trade in window-panes is particularly expected, 
as their advantages over the old-fashioned 
“‘shozi,” or open shutters of laths and paper, 
are fully appreciated by the modern Japanese. 
The glass company has dispatched its chief 
engineer to Scotland for one year, for the purpose 
of learning the Scotch method of glass-blowing, 
and ordering the requisite machinery. A third 
company has been formed for manufacturing 
bricks and tiles by the cylindrical furnaces in 
use in Europe, and for this undertaking the 
necessary machinery has been ordered at Mag: 
deburg. ‘There are to be three large furnaces, 
capable of producing sixteen million bricks and 
tiles a year. Finally, a paper-mill, with 4 
capital of 35,0007., has been opened at Fujikawa, 
capable of turning out four tons of printing and 
seven tons of other kinds of paper a day, articles 
for which the demand is steadily increasing. 
Sewerage Competition: Macclesfield— 
The Macclesfield Local Board lately advertised 
an open competition to civil engineers for the 
best scheme for the interception of the sewage 
now flowing into the River Bollin, and its pur 
fication by the best known method. We lear 
that Mr. W. H. Radford, Assoc.M.Inst.C.E. of 
Nottingham, is the successful competitor. His 
scheme is to lay six miles of intercepting a0 
outfall sewers to collect the sewage now flowing 
into the river, and convey it to an outfall below 
Prestbury. He then proposes to purify ” 
sewage by irrigation on 159 acres of suitable 
land, specially laid out and drained for the 
purpose. The manufacturing refuse, consisting 
chiefly of soapsuds and dye-water, 1S also +“ 
posed to be dealt with. The population ve 
39,000, and the estimated cost of works ony, 
without land or easements, is 23,7501. i 
Gilchrist Engineering Scholarship — 
entrance scholarship will be offered at Univer? 
College, London, in the present month. ‘ 
value is 35/. per annum, tenable during hee 
years, and the competition 1s limited to t “a 
who have not previously been students of | 4 
College, and who will not complete their wn 
teenth year before October 1. A senior ey 
ship of 80/. will be awarded at the close 0 
session. Further particulars may be had on ap 





the architect, 


plication to the Secretary of University College. 






















































and, as hitherto all the glass used in Japan has | 
been imported, chiefly from England, this | 
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The Brick-making Trade.—A meeting of | 
masters and representatives of the brick trade, 
eonvened by the Cowley Brickmasters’ Associa- 
tion, was held at Cannon-street Hotel on 
Monday afternoon, Mr. James Stroud presiding. 
Mr. Harris (Broad, Harris, and Co.), the Secre- 
tary, read the notice convening the meeting, 
which stated that, reports having come to hand 
from the various brick-fields of the loss sus- 
tained in consequence of the wet weather during 
the months of June and July, and the short 
making, it was resolved, at a committee meet- 
ing of the Cowley Brickmasters’ Association, 
«That a general meeting of the brick trade 
be summoned to consider what steps should 
be taken in respect of the same, and 
that the Secretary be requested to summon 
a meeting on Monday, August 27.” The 
Chairman said, in accordance with that reso- 
lution, the present meeting had been called, 
the object of which was to consider the condi- 
tion of the trade. They had suffered consider- 
ably from the short work done, and prices were 
not remunerative, and it was thought, by con- 
sultation together, something might be done, 
orsome plan suggested, to place the trade in a 
more remunerative position.—Mr. Wragg ex- 
plained the object of the meeting very fully, 
and referred to the great benefit the Cowley 
Association—in preventing disastrous strikes 
among the men, and obtaining adjustments of 
the rates, and in other ways—had been the 
means of conferring upon the members of the 
Association, and upon the trade generally. The 
present step was an attempt to bring the brick- 
makers together to discuss the position of the 
trade, and to see what could be done. The trade 
for a long time has been in a deplorable state ; 
with the dry season of last year it was bad, and 
with the wet weather they have had this season 
it must be a great deal worse. His firm last 
year made 67 millions of bricks. This year 
they had only made 52: millions. The 
only hope was in a rise of price, or things 
would be worse. In calling the meeting it was 
hoped that the trade would come to some reso- 
lution to put the price up. Mr. Burchett pro- 
pesed a resolution, ‘“ That in the opinion of this 
meeting an advance of 20 per cent. on the 
present price of bricks is necessary to 
cover the loss from waste and short make, 
caused through the very wet season.”— 
This was seconded by Mr. Burley.—A long 
discussion ensued. Mr. Chambers thought it 
was wiser to let the trade right itself in the 
ordinary way, and to leave it to the natural 
course of events to regulate prices. Mr. 
Goodenough asked what standard price was to 
be taken upon which the 20 per cent. was to be 
put ? and moved anamendment of 4s. per 1,000 
upon present prices. This, not being seconded, 
fell through, as did another, to the effect that 
the standard price should be 30s. per 1,000. It 
was eventually understood that the various 
firms should add the 20 per cent. to their pre- 
sent prices. This being accepted, the resolution 
Was Carried unanimously.— Daily Chronicle. 
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PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 




















TIMBER. &ead & sa. d. 

_e. _ SERIO load 8 00 1210 0 
Bit een Seslaiaidaibiataabaal foot wee 02 3 03 0 
Fir, Ineo Ae ueaeneinsiiienniesie oad ; . 2 15 0 
Oak 7 "spe 0 0 
Canad” eienciniibinaiiiiieiigadabidne 20 0 410 0 
hae 2100 $10 0 

: thane oa » he 

Lath, Derteice ete at Se fo. 0 
St, Petersburg. a a ne OA “s 5 0 0 : 3 ° 
p.jinscot, Odessa, crown............... 2100 80 9 
eals, Finland, 2nd and Ist...std.1 8 00 910 0 
Rigs - 4th and 3rd............ 610 0 710 0 
opveninasidiiiieesscsseécsindoscesoce 6 0 0 710 0 

St. Petersburg, Ist yellow ......... 910 0 1500 

99 Me on 5) eukcninns 8 0 0 900 

Sw edist” in 710 0 10900 
White Seg sbedienneneiienindiiinidedesiniens 710 0 1610 O 
Send ye siiatliibblacetactialatiiiha ai 8 10 0 1710 90 

’ 5 a eee 1500 2400 

” ir = — PIERCING 910 0 1510 O 

39 Wy 3rd, &e. eeeeerecseeeces 7 10 0 9 10 0 

» Spruce, Ist .................. 810 0 910 0 
Ne? ——o ry and 2nd ...... 6 0 0 710 0 
Bat tens, all kinds See : Zz 0 7 0 
looring Boards, Tk oe 0 110 0 
Pa pi istticthcansihisintentintens : . : : re 6 
~~ gle Ie 0 3 
© edar Cupntios iene liitciaaiicae 046 #069 
a foot 0 0 3 0 0 33 
A line Piasnteasundiiasteaneieen 00 3 O00 3% 
Mah : Cube : . + : 3 
(eer 3 

oe —— Cargo average ..... »- 0 0 4 00 4 
Tobesco a 00 4 00 4 
Honduras 99 — 00 4 OO 5} 
Box T ees 00 4 OO 5} 
W ot oe Steely . ton 500 1200 
p ON Saisecedecseictet foot 0 0 4 00 6 
































































































































Bakery, Battersea, for the ‘‘ 
Messrs. C, & F, Rutley, architects, 


Hackney Union. 


architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, E.C. 











METALS, &ad  & «'é, . METALS (continued). 20.4, £& a; de 

Inon—Bar, Welsh, in London..ton 417 6 65 0 0 | 4INC— 
~ oe * at worksin Wales... 47 6 410 0 English sheet........... dpenens ton 1810 0 1910 0 
»,  Staffordshire,inLondon .. 6 6 0 615 0 OILS. 

CoprER— Linseed ......... .ton 18 0 0 18 5 O 
Sheets, strong ton 85 0 0 O 0 O | Cocoanut, Cochin ................000 w-. 2410 0 2610 O 
Chili, bars sense . 8610 0 00 0 Ceylon accee SOO 8... 8:0 6 

Pe Bs ccecccssesccavcesccnces lb, O O 7% O O 7§| Palm, Lagos ... 2010 0 210 90 

Lrap— Rapeseed, English pale . 2610 O 00 8 
Pig, Spanish .............ccccceeeees ton 13 0 0 1313 0 a TOWN 20.0.0. 2 00 2 5 0 
English, common brands ............ 13 5 0 13 7 6 | Cottonseed, refined ...... » aoe 6.8: 3,¢ 
Sheet, English ve 14 5 0 1410 O | Tallow and Oleine .........cccceseseseees 200 4 00 

SPELTER— Lubricating, U.S. ........ no © 9 Sa 87S 
Silesian, special .............s000. ton 1710 0 1715 0 ine ITED Snccesstovensenennees 700 120 0 
NE Ci icctcctccscscscccvensses 17 7 6 1712 6 | TuRPENTINE— 

Tin— American, in casks.,,..........+. ew, 1890 00 90 
Straits ... ..ton 9210 O 0 0 O | Tar— 

[SEE Eee 9210 0 000 Stockholm barrel 016 0 O16 6 
English Ingots............... 9710 0 00 90 Archangel 010 0 O10 6 
CONTRACTS. 

Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 

Nature of Work, or Materials. By whom required, ee ~~ ~~ Page. 
lace ai cocehiitlinshinannliain Hornsey Local Board... | T. De Courcy Meade ...| Sept. 7th | ii. 
New Stand on Windsor Race-Course ............ O_o Sept. 10th | x. 
ERNE emi E wf St. Luke’s (Midx ) Ves. | Offcial.. do. il. 
Repairing Carriageways ............scsceesesesereeees do. do. Sept. llth | ii. 
Broken Granite ...... piaheniindenimets East Ham Local Board | W. H. Savage . 0. x. 
TTT NE Enfield Local Board ... | Official Sept. 12th | ii. 
Road-Making and Paving Works .................. Hammersmith Vestry... | H. Mair ..................... 0. il, 
Blue Guernsey Granite Spalls .................006 West Ham Union......... ae do. il. 
EERE PES anne Lee Stoney Stratford R.S.A.)} A. F. Phillips do. ii, 
New Post-Office at South Shields.................. Com. of H. M. Works...) Official.........cccccscccsecese do, x. 
Repairs, Alterations, &c., to Town-hall ......... St. Leonard, Shoreditch, 

WRI scebabscchocsiioace do. Sept. 18th | ii. 

Works at Weymouth Harbour .................00+ Weymouth & Meicombe 

egis Corporation... | W. B. Morgan ............ Sept. 19th | ii. 

PP EEIUILD scrsrervececcesenrennccescooeensenseves Mr, Stapleton............... Peter Dollar Not stated... | x. 

Cooking Range, Haulbowline .....................06: H.M, Dockyard............ Owen Ordish ............... do. il. 

“Sepa non! or a ee omnes 





TENDERS. 


[Communications for insertion under this heading must 


reach us not later than 12 Noon on Thursdays. | 





BATTERSEA.—For the enlargement of the Queen’s-road 
A1’’ Biscuit Co. (Limited). 
Quantities sup- 


lied :— 
Tere ne £3,034 0 0 
OClesO & RCS .ncccccccccccccccccccccecss 2,971 0 90 
Sire ME”  idtccnnasencscesisinasecnncins 631 0 0 
/ ee 2,569 0 0 
I 2,395 0 0 
BEE STE 2,376 0 0 
EE IS a Pee a 2,375 0 0 
TT icc ccnnetintnaananbiinnnmnnatiie 2,344 0 0 
i iti iecci iad detiaaaenicaeniia 2,328 0 0 
IIIT als cinchndledshatnnnnddbenddiabnenabitl 2,318 0 0 
EET 2,290 0 0 
NN i iii 2,250 0 O 
pr 2,224 0 O 
EIT TTT OTe 2,212 0 0 


* Accepted conditionally upon completing in six weeks, 
+ Time required, five months. 


BATTERSEA.—For the completion of five shops at 





Battersea. Mr. Walter Stair, surveyor, 9, Queen Victoria- 
street, E.C. :— 
Re ee vinbieliiandidia £415 0 0 
I GR NID cniniicetvntncde<tnettvsnciones $25 0 O 





BRENTWOOD (Essex). — For whitening, colouring, 


eg and papering, &c., at the Hackney Industrial 


chools, Brentwood, Essex, for the Guardians of the 
Mr. Walter Barnett, surveyor :— 























Gilbey, Whitechapel .................0.0000 £912 0 0 
Jones, Shepherd’s Bush..................... 750 0 O 
Hicks &- Wags Tile0G si. ccccccesssccccccsceses 725 0 O 
II ssc sntutnteinardbsccoeseonots 650 0 0 
Skevington, Camden Town ............... 635 0 0 
ee erssnsccnemecsencequeseseons 601 0 0 
Brickell, Kensington ..,..............000000 590 0 0O 
Bone, Green Lane’...........ccccccscoccceves 572 0 0 
WRRNeT Nei, BONMOOED .. 0. cc ccccvccscsecececesece 557 0 O 
Ps Fe cenccsenncoccsesonsecesccusees 530 0 O 
Howard, Stoke Newington ............... 530 0 0 
Collis & Willmott, Hackney............... 515 0 O 
ORT EEE 504 0 O 
PIED cccconvcncntecesencsscences 498 0 0 
Collier,* Fitzroy-square.................26+ 475 0 0 
* Accepted. 

BRISTOL.—For erecting villa residence at Mangotsfieid, 
for Mr. Joseph Smart, Mr. Herbert J. Jones, architect, 
Bristol :— 

Fo 8 ee £720 0 O 
G. Humphreys, Bristol ..................... 684 0 0 
OE 680 0 0 
Bi BE itinnirtintonsenaneevsuentinie 640 0 0 
eS ee 627 0 0 
FE ST a 590 0 O 
Eastabrook & Sons, Bristol ............... 560 0 O 
E, Clark, Fishponds oco........sscesescesees 558 0 0 

CHISLEHURST.—For alterations and repairs to ‘‘ The 
Ferns,’’ Chislehurst, Mr. J. Player, surveyor, Bromley, 
No quantities :— 

Waddington, Sydenham nnn © © 
Woodhams, Bromley elementnaniiinnains 328 0 0 
Syme & Duncan, Beckenham ............ 326 0 0 
Taylor & Son, Bromley ..................... 290 0 0 
Jones, Beckenham ...............sssecseeeees 2384 0 O 
Bates, Clapham .. 265 0 0 

DARTFORD (Kent).—For repairs to Managers’-road 
and Marsh- Long Reach, near Dartford, for the 
Metropolitan lums Board. Messrs. A. & C. Harston, 


Quantities sup- 


16a :— 
G, Osenton,* Westerham, Kent ......... £300 0 0 
* Accepted. 


the Small-pox Hospita 
near Dartford, for the 
Messrs. A. & C, Harston, architects, 15, Leadenhall-street, 
E.C. No quantities :— 


Western Hospital, 8 
politan Asylums Board, 
tects, No. 15, Leadendall-street, E.C. No quantities :— 


Harlesden, for Mr. 8, T. Green. 


tect, 23, Carter-lane, E.C. Quantities “<—. — 


Lion’? Hotel, Jarrow, for Mr. M. 8 
Grieves, architect, Albany Chambers, ne — 


and shops at Rotherhithe. ke 
tect, 13, Aldersgate Chambers, E,C. Quantities sup- 








DARTFORD eat) wat painting and other works at | 
~~ and buildings, Long Reach, 
etropolitan Asylums Board. 


Wa Ss ME” dveccnetsemstunnbeninnthetensaide £569 0 0 
J. L. Trueman, 176, Luton - road, 
Chatham (accepted) ...............cee008 413 0 0 





FULHAM. —For painting and other works at the 
ave-road, Fulham, for the Metro- 
Messrs. A. & C, Harston, archi- 


Bg III ikcistnicccccestqedamenibbccuseaannin £900 0 0O 
BE At BE tcascevccccccsscceconensiivens 396 0 0 
| A GRIER EERE EET 369 12 6 
3 4 0 ee 21 0 0 
ia Mite A dttnecectsnceeseasrcondonmeannbons 320 0 0 
LA 7% eee 317 0 0 
A Ra Ma 275 0 0 
Ch, SPINE nknsoadensedneeneconsiagnvesinasbanenes 239 0 O 
Stevenson & Co., 58, St. Paul’s- 
churchyard, E.C. (accepted)............ 225 0 0 





HARLESDEN. — For rebuilding ‘‘The Crown’’ Inn, 
Mr. G. Treacher, archi- 


ccoccocennataachiaess® Guinevcbeewontoune 3,771 0 0 
TEPID cdeccconodocshncadbecbtenonsddonntbeetens 3,770 0 
I ivcvcnicdscsendeeteudeadevgbsicbannatoctees 3,697 0 0 
BIE. nccccocceccsgendescbecdsbessebisssuncen 3,529 0 0 
Parthe & GOs: oc ccvvwtocdsevecodddcdscvccsecsec 3,490 0 0 
CRD vcncceccctncvtepnmprineniscne 3,315 0 0 
Gould & Co. ..... nedbnvendnbisamaiaaiiand 3,287 0 0 
IMAGING occ cccccccccsccdeetescesessdocoessess 3,167 0 O 
J. Beale,* Westminster Bridge-road, 3,100 0 0 


* Accepted. 





HIGHGATE.—For residence at Highgate, for Mr, A. 





Attneave. Mr. W. Gilbee Scott, architect :— 

Woe CII, oo cccccccocccccceccscocsoseesoss £2,630 0 0 
Ti. & WD. POGMAR  cccccccccccccccccsees 2,615 0 0 
Humphreys & Som ...........seeeeeseeeees 2,598 0 0 
Wi, WENO canccccccccescncceccosechseccatatedtnes 2,433 0 0 
BP. BOyOO.... ccccccccccccccccccescocccscescceces 2,320 0 0 

MUTI ccnnnconcccensohechsocenavensseonenasiate 2, 0 0 
Harris & Wardrop .........cesseeseeresees 2,294 0 0 
TE TIIOTE, faccticcdnshsicndsodndsenegnesesese 2,224 0 0 
Fairhead & S00........ccccccccccccccccccceee 2,199 0 0 





JARROW .—For alterations and additions to the ‘* Golden 
Wood. Mr. Henry 


W. W.&T. Wylam, Jarrow............... 1 7 
J. Yeeles, Jarrow. ........-.:.csessevececeeeves 581 11 90 
D. Lawes & Co., South Shields ......... 547 1 9 
A, Smith, Willington Quay ............0+ 500 3 4 
J. Storar, Jarrow.........-.-cceceseeeseeeeeees 488 16 0 
8. Sheriff, South Shields .................. 488 0 0 
W. Scott, South Shields..................-+ 469 7 0 
E. Anderson, South Shields ............... 464 11 1 
Cowper & Henderson, Jarrow ............ 462 10 0 
James C, Nichol, South Shields ......... 455 0 0 
J. Hodgson, South Shields ............... 453 10 0 
T, Lumsden, Jarrow (accepted) ......... 450 0 0 





N.—For repairs and alterations to five houses 
a Pe Mr, Edward Clarke, archi- 





plied :— 
G. Forster, Penge ...rsccceeesecreereeeees £1,070 0 0 
R. Martin, Peckham ...........+s0+0+-++ 1,054 0 O 
F, W. Jones, Peckham .................. 1,037 0 0 
R. M. Priestley & Co.,* Camberwell. 1,013 0 0 


* Accepted, 
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LONDON.—For the erection of two dwelling-houses and 
shops, Nos. 287 and 288, Upper-street, Islington, for Mr. 
Thomas Flowers, Mr. Charles R. Winter, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. H, Barton :— 








Re eS: £3,980 0 0 

MNES cvcvepeccccccpopeocosooscccccccscocssocoss 3,880 0 0 
RN RE 3,825 0 0 
MINED «vas insieieslessbodsencbieseiasesh 3,800 0 0 
E. Lawrence & Sons...................000 3,790 0 0 
CM APE I sa 2:* 3,674 0 0 
PTET ienntrsvcndmeecatdincbobabonumineiees 3,670 0 0 
hs BN BOR... codiccccsesccccoscssdeece 3,599 0 0 
WD « coecdcceddicsnss nid 3,582 0 0 
A LETC TE eS : 0 0 
DUO BIO erccktisiccscsssccécdécéites 3,494 0 0 





LONDON. — For taking down and re-building two 
houses, shops, and scene factory, adjoining the Grand 
pe Islington, for Mr. C. Wilmott, Mr, C. Bell, 
architect :— 








ES ae A £3,500 0 O 
EC TRO AOE CEE 3, 0 0 
RR AOE OLED: 0 0 
tenet 3,256 0 0 
RAR Raa A am 3,087 0 O 
NE ARNE I 2.976 0 0 
SS 2,970 0 0 
AN TT TT TIE 2,949 0 0 
GTI vcidoscccocvcrcktbogilebetBsckeqdio 2,895 0 0 





LON DON.—For rebuilding shop and premises in High- 
street, Islington, for Mrs, Bland. Mr, C, Bell, archi- 


tect :— 
UTED TOD ' iccchocodcccccocccceessussssesets £1,990 0 0 
MINED nccibbocqnccss4eesnenseneseiansseassses 1,877 0 0 
CN EE a |) Wa 1,806 0 0 
RE ET IS ie 7 « 1,764 0 0 
SED “bladacthchtidlnonenctbbenabbathtbebbbebini’ 1,740 0 0 
MD sscctiithosesesechsebenebensshssésebbbbhad 1,735 0 O 
a ,690 0 0 
ED. conctiubbcosvecsessbaonncsonnnabesabintics 1,674 0 0 
EE re 43 0 0 





LON DON.—For paving works at the Kiosk, Shoreditch. 
Mr, C. M. Shiner, architect :— 
Nowell & Robson ....55..5....5....ccccccccsees £103 0 O 
GB dicarcsptescseceobehisstébssadccidemmmenenen 60 0 0 


LONDON.—For the erection of the ‘“‘ George’”’ public- 
house, Great St. Andrew-street, W.C. Mr. Walter Stair, 
architect, 9, Queen Victoria-street, E.C, :— 

SRO dicd ediibincisrostcctbacdicacaseiedls £2,420 0 0 








_LONDON,—For alterations and repairs at the German 
Young Men’s Christian Association, No, 28, Finsbury 
Square, Messrs, Tolley & Son, architects :— 


| RET AOR, AS aE £1,245 0 0 
PPT ee 1,150 0 0 
Smith & Bulled............................. 1.119 0 0 
1,025 0 0 
Waddington (accepted) .................. 938 0 0 





LON DON.—For alterations and repairs to the ‘‘ Kentish 


_ Drovers,” High-street, Peckham, 8.E. Mr. F, West, archi- 


tect, Croydon :— 


Godden & Glasscock, Croydon............ £483 0 0 
Richardson, Peckham..................ss00e. 473 0 0 
Treweeke, Peckhan........................... 472 0 0 
T. W. Jones, Beckenham .................. 439 0 0 
W, Smith, Camberwell ..................... 429 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions at No. 8, The 
Terrace, Kennington Park. Mr. H. H, Hunt, architect :— 
Priestley & Co. ,* Camberwell ............ £430 0 0 
* Accepted. 





LON DON.—For alterations and additions to the ** Lamb 
and Hare,’’ Lower Kennington-lane, for Mr. W. Free- 
m 


al :-— 
Priestley & Co. (accepted).................. £100 0 0 





NEW MARKET.—For erecting two houses at New- 
market, for Mrs, Bloss, Mr, John Flatman, architect, 
Newmarket :— 


am Te £1,600 0 0 

ET ee aman NR 1,470 0 0 

Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge"......... 1,437 0 0 
* Accepted. 





_NEWMARKET.—For quneting gual house and shop at 
Newmarket, for Mr. J, Rogers, r. John Flatman, archi- 
tect, Newmarket :— 


i aehiertnarinrenireripeteamarenneniiil £439 0 0 
pw hrnl ea ah Sl linen cl Mee 380 0 0 
REE Re mde thcel 5 dln Died ln MEA. 365 0 0 
EE . 30 0 O 
Kerridge GCSES yids 312 0 O 
Linzell, Newmarket (accepted) ......... 297 0 0 


SOUTHAMPTON.—For alterations and additions to 
‘* Basset Heath,’’ Southampton, for Colonel Langmore. Mr, 
ae Saunders, architect, 6, Bishopsgate-street Without, 





I Re cautibenel £574 0 O 
rs Sara Sonar 548 0 0 

he A A MB EET ALIA BA Th 510 0 O 
Ne IEEE. cccceshubeccescssaccescoenios 466 0 0 





SOUTHAMPTON.—For the erection of residence at 
Basset, Southampton, for Mr. Morris Ashby. Mr. 
Rutland Saunders, architect, 6, Bishopsgate - street 
Witbout, E.C, :— 





RE |) eee £2,970 0 0 

WED cocckncovbosedsboosssecooconscossond ecoes 2,770 0 0 

SII  socideiesisiitaieainbiieliaaibdiannenineonennneel 2,678 0 0 

Stevens & Sons (accepted)............... 2,473 0 0 
Cottage and Stabling. 

Stevens & Sons (accepted).................. £566 0 0 





Lawn Tennis Courts, &c., West Kensington,—S1e,—In 
your issue of last week we notice [p. 148] that our tender 
for works at West Kensington for Mr. Alexander Payne is 

ublished as that of ‘‘ Longmire & Burge.’’ As there has 
Soom no such firm for some time past, may we ask you to 
correct this? The present style of our firm is ‘* William 
Longmire & Co.,”’ and the partners are, yours faithfully, E. 
; W.J. Lonemire, (34, Osnaburgh-street, Regent's Park, 

ug. 29, 

New _— Pit Church, Hackney.—In reference to the 
list of tenders for this job, published in our issue of the 
25th ult. (p. 148), we are asked to say that, at present, no 
tender has been accepted. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. B. (next week).—B., 8., & B.—J. T. H.—H. M.—T. R. 8.— 
W. G. L.—W. G. 8.—A. W. C.—B. H. R.—J. B, P.—B. H. (too late 
for this week).—C. G. (we cannot advise; consult a solicitor and a 
surveyor).—E. E. H. (such an announcement is inadmissible 
except as an advertisement).—G. & L. (too late).—A. H. (too late for 
this week). 
All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication 
We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 


Norz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with the authors. 
We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 
be addressed to THE EDITOR; all communications relating to 
advertisements and other exclusively business matters should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and not to the Editor. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 
prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum (or 
4s, 9d. per quarter), can ensure receiving ‘‘ The Builder” 
by Friday Morning’s post. 





ee 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prrxcr from the Office to residen 
in any part of the United Tincicen at the rate of ee pon 
Prerarp. To all parts of . erica, Australia, and New 
Zealand, 26s. per annum. To India, China, Ceylon, &&. 30s. per 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDEINIER, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 
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BEST BATH STONE. 
CORSHAM DOWN. | FARLEIGH powy. 
BOX GROUND. COMBE DOWN. 
WESTWOOD GROUND. | STOKE GROUND. 


THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limited. 
HEAD OrFices: Bata. 











cae 


DOULTING FREESTONE. 


_ The stone from these quarries 

is known as the ‘“* Weather 

THE CHELYNCH Bods,” and is of a very 

: crys e nature, and un- 

STONE doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England, 


THE na of = ae ayenine 

nature as the Chelynch Sto 
BRAMBLEDITCH but finer in sontune, and meol 
STONE. suitable for finemoulded work, 


Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Doulting, Shepton Mallet. 


London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [ Apvr. 





HAM HILL STONE. 
Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 
Prices, and every information given, on 
application to the HAM HILL STONE CO., 
Norton, Stoke-under-Ham, Somerset. 

London Agent—Mr. E. A. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvz. 





Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 42, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 





W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C. 
Telephone No. 270. 

HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES, 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings. 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS. 





























ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CO.,, 
Office : 


No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. ({ADv7. 





SPRAGUE & CO.’S 
INK-PHOTO PROCESS, 
22, Martin’s-lane, 
Cannon-street, H.C. [Apvv- 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 



















Wis cartes concer 
‘3 PATENT HINGES, 
Oy a 4G & BARREL BOLTS, 


Self-Acting “FALL DOWN” GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of every Description 


© © 36a. BOROUGH ROAD, 


LIST SENT ON LONDON, 8.B. 









PRICESREDUCED. ‘{ppiicaTION. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS 





F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 
LARGE STOCK READY. 
CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


Particulars on application. 
LONDON: 


352 to 362, Euston-road. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 


GLASGOW : 
Petershill-road. 
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ELEVATION TO HIGH STREET. 
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OPEN AREA 
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OFFICERS 


WAITING PUBLIC 
CLERKS 


TREOSVAER 


PLAN AT HIGH S? LEVEL. 


SIDE ELEVATION. 


PHOTO-LITHO, SPRAGUE & C? 22, MARTINS LANE CANNON ST, LONOONW,E.C. 


COMPETITION DESIGN FOR EDINBURGH MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS.—By Mr. A. Broan, A.R.I.B.A. 





BUILDER, SEPTEMBER 1, 1888. 
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LANE CANNON ST, LONDON. ES 


PHOTO-LITHO. SPRAGUE & C° 22, MARTINS 





